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FAMILY DEVOTIONS. 
BY MRS. Ha é 
(See Plates.) 
3 MORNING. EVENING 
} 
) As falls the bright, life-giving light WueEn Autumn rules the fading year 
; Of Summer's fervid hour Should gentle rains descend, 
; On queenly rose and sheltered bud, Fresh, spring-like verdure decks the ground, 
That hail and bless its power; And flowers and fruitage blend ; 
So doth the sun of heavenly hope And thus o’er life’s pale autumn days 
Shed down its cheering rays, Let showers of grace be shed ; 
} When for the cherished household group ; A holier charm than youth is seen 
? The sire and husband prays. Around the hoary head. 
; ro , 
: In trusting faith’s deep, tender tones What moral power, what manly grace 
$ The sacred page is read, Departing years may bring, 
; While peace, as from a seraph’s smile, ¢ When the lov’d father takes his place 
O’er the sweet scene is shed ; é As prophet, priest and king! 
And Love's fond eye and open ear His voice unfolds the holy Word, 
Are waiting tone and look, Q While, reverent by his side, 
: And childhood’s happy heart is taught g His children and their children come 
: To prize the precious Book. < At evening’s peaceful tide. 
What fount of strength, what draught of joy ‘ The might, the majesty of man, 
; That morn’s devotion yields! ; His glory would ye know, 
} It girds the soul with righteousness, 2 Seek not the hero’s battle-field, 
Or from temptation shields ; The monarch’s gorgeous show; 
It adds the pearl of priceless worth But see him when with God his soul 
Where life’s rich gifts abound, Communeth morn and even, 
And scatters flowers of Paradise And leadeth on his household band, 
The lowliest home around In love and faith, to heaven. 
VoL. xx1v.—21 241 § 
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THE CONFESSION. 
“ And God, not we, has plagued the bloody deed.” 


Tar several female tenants of Ross’s house were 
assembled in the dying man’s room, ready, as is 
usual on such occasions, to leave every other con- 
cern, to lavish attentions when attentions can be of 
no avail, “I am r’ally afeard you have come too 
late, sir,” said John’s mother, Mrs. Rice; “ it’s such 
a pity, for he was in the dreadfullest twitter to see 
you.” 

“Is he asleep?” asked Stanley, in a voice that 
brought every eye in the room upon him. 

« No—it is not nat’ral sleep—it’s a stupor-like, 
that comes on afore death. He'll go with the 
turning of the tide—don’t you think so, Miss 
Sally?” 

« Yes, ma’am,” responded the ancient dame ap- 
pealed to, “ they most generally do.” 

“ Ross!—Ross!”’"—screamed Stanley in the old 
man’s ear, in a voice of agony. 

«It’s no kind of use, sir—don’t you see he hears 
no more than the bed-post. It’s a pity, for I never 
see a man in such a taking to see another as he 
was to see you.” 

“ Good heaven! 
for?”’ 

“It’s the lawyer to make his will!” whispered 


Why was I not sooner sent 


one observer. 

“TI guess he expects to heir him,” said another. 

«“ Why, Mr. Gretton,” replied Mrs. Rice, “no- 
body knew as he wanted to see you till an hour 
ago—don't you think it’s an hour, Miss Sally?” 

“Pretty nearly that, ma’am—something more 
than three quarters.” 

“T see,” resumed Mrs. Rice, “ when I came in 
this morning to look at him he was agoing, and 
when the dispensary doctor that visits the widow 
lady in the third story came down stairs I asked him 
just to step into the old gentleman’s room—I think 
it was about eight, wasn’t it, Miss Sally?” 

« T judge it was, ma’am, somewhere about eight.” 

“He was then mighty oneasy, a turning his 
head first one way and then the other, and a pick- 
ing the bed-clothes, and he didn’t seem to take any 
notice, and says I to the doctor, ‘ don’t you think he 
is agoing doctor,’ and says the doctor to me, says 
he, ‘ very fast, Mrs. Rice;’ at that the old gentleman 
opened his eyes and lifted up his head and tried to 
speak, but we could not no way make out what he 
said—the doctor said, ‘ maybe he wants a law- 
yer;’ but, says I, ‘sir, I’m sure he don’t, for he had 
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a smart young lawyer here two nights ago, and a 
notary, and Johnny and I was called in to witness 
the will, and he was then as much himself as he 
ever is;’ he is always odd, you know, Miss Sally?” 

«“ Yes ma’am, inclining that way.” 

All this while Stanley was bending in unutter- 
able agony over the old man. Death was extin- 
guishing his just rekindled hope of solving the 
mystery that hung over his father’s fate. He heard 
nothing of the old woman’s sossip till the lawyer 
was spoken of; and he then asked Mrs. Rice if she 
knew him. 

“ No sir, I can’t say I just do, but I mistrust it’s 
the same person I have met two or three times 
coming out of the old gentleman’s room, but he al- 
ways held his cloak up over his mouth, and pulled 
his hat down over his eyes—but I am sure of the 
step—a kind of a long, firm, military step. This 
young man has a black eye that looks right into a 
body, and the prettiest head of hair I a’most ever 
saw, so black and curly—and he lets a little of his 
beard grow on his upper lip—it’s as black as a coal 
—it don’t look so bad for all, though it’s rather a 
nasty fashion—don’t you think so, Miss Sally?” 

«“ Yes ma’am,” replied Miss Sally, giving for 
once in her life a direct, unmitigated affirmation. 

« Clavers, no doubt,” thought Stanley, “ but how 
is he bound up with this old man’—how this old 
man with my father’s fate?” What he felt on the 
brink of a discovery for which he had ardently 
longed all his life, and over which the grave was 
about to close for ever, is indescribable. He kept 
his fingers on the dying man’s pulse; every beat 
seemed to him perceptibly feebler, his jaw had 
fallen, his breath came pantingly. “ He can’t stand 
it much longer,” said Mrs. Rice, wiping his brows, 
“ he’s been in this cold sweat since nine o’clock— 
his breath grows shorter—don’t it appear so to you, 
Miss Sally?” 

“T was a thinking it did, ma’am.” 

«“ And he will die, and make no sign,” thought 
Stanley. “Oh merciful God, rekindle this dying 
spark! Is it not possible,” he asked, turning to the 
women, “ that we might force something down his 
throat—something to revive him, wine or bran- 
dy?” 

“ We can try,” replied Mrs. Rice; “the doctor 
left him a cordial, but it quackled him so the last 
time I gave it to him, that says I to Miss Sally we 
won't worry him again.” 

“Give it to me,” said Stanley. The vial was 
brought and he poured all its contents into a wine 
glass, and applied it to the dying man’s lips. The 
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THE CONFESSION. 


muscles about his mouth slowly contracted, his jaw 
moved, his lips came together, and he swallowed. 
Stanley kept the glass to his lips till every drop 
was gone. In a few moments there was an evi- 
dent change, a stronger pulsation, a better respira- 
tion, and after a little time he opened his glazed 
eyes, but he saw nothing. There was a general 
buz about the bed. Stanley laid his hand on Ross’s 
arm, shuddering as he did so, and suid in a low, 
tremulous voice, “I am here—Stanley Gretton— 
can’t you speak to me?” Ross grasped Stanley’s 
hand with both his and uttered a feeble exclama- 
tion. “ My good friends,” said Stanley, “leave me 
alone with him—go instantly—no delay, I beseech 
you. Now, Ross, we are alone; you sent me my 
father’s ring—do you know how he came by his 
death?” Ross attempted to reply, but the sounds 
he uttered were unintelligible, and most horrible. 
«“ Was he murdered?—are you his murderer, Ross? 
For God’s sake speak—say yes or no.” Again 
Ross attempted to speak, but there was a rattling 
in his throat, and no utterance. He then moved 
his hand feebly, and seemed feeling for something, 
but too weak to direct his arm. Stanley thrust his 
own arm beneath the pillow and drew out a small 
parcel directed to himself. ‘Thank God!” he ex- 
claimed. Ross groaned, grasped Stanley’s arm 
with a convulsive motion, and cried out in the im- 
potent voice of a man in a nightmare, “ Mercy!” 

“God have mercy on you!” exclaimed Stanley, 
involuntarily recoiling and shaking him off. The 
old man fell back, once feebly gasped, and was 
dead. Stanley rushed out of the room, passed Mrs. 
Rice and Miss Sally who were standing remarkably 
near the key-hole, and ordered the coachman to 
drive him home. When there, locked in his own 
room, he stood as if transfixed with the unsealed 
parcel in his hands. The space between that mo- 
ment and the day of his father’s death seemed an- 
nihilated. Again he saw his mother, in all the 
wretchedness of fainting hope, and growing fear; 
again he beheld the faces of the friends who 
thronged about them with eager, distressful and 
unavailing curiosity and sympathy, and now he 
held in his hand the solution of the secret. His 
heart beat audibly, a blur came over his eyes, and 
his whole frame shook as if he were in an ague. 
He laid down the parcel, walked up and down the 
room, and ejaculating a prayer for courage and com- 
posure, he broke the seals and read the following 
narrative in Ross’s almost illegible autograph: 

“Mr. Gretton:—I have a story to tell you—and 
little strength—and very little time to tell itin. I 
meant to have told it by word of mouth, but cou- 
rage failed me till now, when I am so near death, 
that I fear not man, nor what man can do to me. 
God will settle all. 

“TI worked on your father’s house when it was 
a-building in Vesey-street. I was a hard-working 
man, and he took notice of me, and praised up my 
industry. Property was a rising in the city, and he 
advised me to take advantage of the times and buy 
a lot and build. He said it was a pretty specula- 
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tion for me, anda sureone. ‘Till then I was a con- 
tented man. I had a little more than I spent, and 
enough to eat and drink and wear—I and mine. 
But from that time, I was always a feeling that I 
got my money by the hardest, working for it while 
everybody was growing rich by speculating. Well; 
one day says your father, ‘ Ross, would not you like 
to be able to educate your children, and have them 
better off than you are” ‘That was the probe that 
went to my heart. I had but one son, my Jemmy, 
and I did love him as words can’t tell, and I thought 
it would be a fine thing to see him a person, and not 
the poor ignorant man I was. And your father 
offered to lend me money and take a mortgage, 
and in an evil hour for him and for me, I took the 
money and bought a lot in Cherry-street, and built 
a house. For awhile I paid the interest, and kept 
the debt down, but then there was an unlucky 
turn, my wife took sick, we went behind-hand 
every way, and then it was, when my head was 
confused with troubles, that I found my debt swelled 
up with compound interest. I thought this wa’nt 
fair play. I saw your father making money, hand 
over hand, his very words turned into gold—I 
came home from his office and thought it over day 
and night, and brooded on’t and brooded on’t, till 
—iod help me, I believe I was not in my right 
mind—lI thought it had all been a plan of his from 
the beginning to snarl me up in that mortgage, and 
heap interest on interest, and so to take away my 
little to pour into his cup that was already running 
over. The very roof over my head seemed to cry 
out on his injustice. Oh the poor man’s tempta- 
tions!—the poor man’s temptations, Mr. Gretton! 
—but God will settle all! 

“My wife died and left me alone in the house 
with Jemmy, and as often as I looked at the boy, 
I felt my disappointment cutting in deeper and 
deeper, till one night I dreamed I had got the 
mortgage without paying for it—and the dream 
came to pass! 

« Your father appointed New Year’s day to bring 
up the mortgage to my house, and look at the pre- 
mises, and take a payment and talk over matters. 

« One of my neighbours, pitying Jemmy’s lonely 
condition, with me that was no company for him, 
took him home to pass the holiday, and I was 
alone with my evil thoughts. Your father came. 
It was just in the edge of the evening. I lighteda 
lamp, and your father took out the mortgage, and 
sat down by the table with his backtome. There 
it was! I thought as I looked over his shoulder at 
the paper, it would make me a free man and the 
house my own—and I have worked hard enough 
for it, and he never a stroke—I gave him but one 


blow. Oh God!—oh God! it was that blow that 
struck the peace out of my soul for ever and for 
ever! 

“TI tried every way to bring him to, but he 


grew cold, and stiff and heavy in my hands. I’ve 
never got the feeling off me yet. In my drea:ns I 
am at it, a rubbing and rubbing and breathing into 
his lips, and he a growing colder and colder 
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« Well—well—I took out his watch and p6cket- 
book, and the ring off his finger, and I dragged 
him down into my cellar, and made a handsome 
mahogany coffin, and covered it with a rough box, 
and I wrapped his cloak decent about him, and 
folded his hands on his breast, and laid the watch 
and pocketbook between the coffin and the box— 
there was money in it, but I did not count it nor 
touch it—afore God I say it, it had been the 
thought of righting myself and not wronging him 
that set me on. 

“ I did not bring Jemmy home that night. 

«“ When I went for him the next morning, the 
people looked at me as if 1 was not company for 
the boy. They offered to keep him, and I was 
glad to leave the desolate child. I went back to 
my task. All day while the town was astir, look- 
ing for him that was lying dead before me, I was 
at my work, a digging,—digging deep with no 
sound but my spade, and the ringing in my ears 
that’s been there ever since. 

“ Well! I made a finish and put back my car- 
penter’s-bench over the spot, and there, where I had 
spent many a happy day a whistling at my work, 
my hair turned gray, and before spring came, them 
that had known me best, did not know me as I 
passed them in the street! 

«“ Well! it was all for Jemmy, and the minute 
it was done, my first thought was, my boy is the 
child of a murderer! and every time I,looked at 
him and all night as I lay by him, he asleeping 
sweetly, that horrid thought was uppermost. I 
could not live so, and I laid out a plan to save him, 
and turned it over and over till I worked it out. 

“Time and strength failme. Well! as if to 
make matters easy for me, I received a letter from 
my only brother twenty years older than I, a half 
brother he was, my only known relation. He was 
living in Baltimore. The letter informed me he 
was near death, and asked me to come to him. I 
went. I found he had lived the life of a miser, 
and that he had heaps of riches—poor man. He 
was a Roman Catholic. He gave a large sum to 
the priest to buy masses for his soul, and all the 
rest to me for Jemmy, ‘to bear up our name hand- 
some in the world,’ he said. Oh, could I but have 
filled your father’s grave with the money, and 
brought him back to life—but the past is past; let 
every man mark that before he loads the present 
with evil deeds. We had a lawyer and everything 
done conformably, but there were stores of gold 
hidden in the house that he only told me of at the 
last pinch--the love of money was bred in the bone 
of us! 

«“ Well, the idea took me that I might get ease by 
turning Catholic—and so I partly confessed to the 
priest, but he was a good man and would not 
deceive me, and I came away as heavy as I went. 

“ Well! I had heard while I was gone of a 
Catholic school in Maryland. I came home, and 
dressed Jemmy up in good fashion and took him 
to that school. I called him Augustine Clavers. 
I told them he had been nursed by my wife, and 
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we had called him our child, and that money for 
his support and education would be sent through 
me. I bade them spare nothing. Well! I took 
leave of him. He called me father for the last 
time. Oh, the curse of guilt is heavy to bear! 

«“ Mr. Gretton, I have done you the little justice 
in my power. You will find the money due on 
the mortgage, with the interest and compound in- 
terest, deposited to your credit in the Merchant’s 
Bank. I have got A. C. to promise me to leave 
this house untenanted next six months, that it 
may have a thorough repair in midsummer—he 
thinks I love the place! 

“The key enclosed in this parcel is the key to 
the back entrance to my cellar, so that you will 
have opportunity privately to remove your father’s 
remains. I do not ask privacy of you to spare 
the dead, but God’s mercy in your heart may incline 
you to spare the living. 

“You now know all. You know why I lost 
my senses as it were, in your office, (your father’s 
office!) last May-day. Since then I’ve never driv 
a nail. I’veseen him. I know he’s prospering, 
but it’s no comfort to me. I can’t call him Jemmy 
—he’s not my child——a murderer cannot be a fa- 
ther—other men’s blessings are curses to him, a 
living fear here, an endless misery hereafter. You 
may wonder that I have told you all the truth, for 
sure it is I would live over all the ages of misery I 
have endured since that night rather than he should 
know I am his father. I could not die without 
telling you all—the burden was too heavy on my 
svul. Joun Ross.” 

Immediately after finishing the manuscript, Stan- 
ley, with characteristic considerateness, despatched 
a note to his sister informing her that he had been 
called away by business of some importance, but 
which need not give her the slightest anxiety on 
his account. 
grief for the fate of his father. 
now to have lost him and to have lost him by 
means so horrible. With his sacred filial sorrow 
there mingled no vindictiveness against the mise- 
rable worker of this evil—the wretched suffering 
victim of ignorance and cupidity. Stanley pitied 
and forgave him. In relation to the dead, his feel- 
ings were bright and peaceful, but when he turned 
his thoughts to the living, there was conflict and 
confusion. 

Could he passively permit the son of his father’s 
murderer to enter his family—-to wed the woman 
he loved better than life! Could he silently submit 
to see the sources of his happiness for ever poisoned’? 
and yet,—dare he overwhelm an innocent man 
with disgrace and misery—blast him for ever!—- 
Was there not some medium way, some compro- 
mise of Christian mercy with self-preservation’ 
Should he tell Clavers and promise to keep the se- 


He seemed but 


cret from all the world besides, on the condition of 


his relinquishing all pretension to his cousin’—— 
Was not this course suggested to give a free course 
to his own suppressed hope ?——well then, he would 
bind himself by a secret vow never to profit by this 
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advantage,——anything would be better than being 
allied to the son of Ross. While he was strug- 
gling with these opposing impulses, he heard Cla- 
vers’ footstep on the stairs, followed by his hasty 
knock, Stanley thrust Ross’s letter into his desk 
and opened the door. His face and agitation 
would have struck any one not absorbed with his 
own emotions ; 
nothing beyond himself. 

“TI have much to say to you, Gretton,” he be- 
gan. “I think you are my friend, and you are 
my only one, for the circumstances that left me 
independent have made me solitary. Your uncle 
informs me that he has imparted to you my com- 
munication to him. I am glad of it. I meant to 
have told you myself, but it is not an agreeable 
subject, and I do not care to dwell upon it. I do 
not know whether nature or circumstances have 
made me a reserved man—that | am so, is certain 
—one must have faith in man to be frank. As 
you are aware, Gretton, my life has been wrapped 
in mystery, and I have been dogged by doubt and 


mistrust—sorry companions; all hope, all fear of 


clearing up the mystery is now past for ever. The 
only person that, as far as I know, had the key to 
it, is dead. I could never persuade him to give 
me a ray of light. Such secrecy has not been 
preserved without a strong motive. My own be- 
lief is, that it has been to shelter the frailty of some 
woman who stands fair and high in the world’s 
estimation. Am I not probably right?” 

Stanley stammered and made no intelligible 
reply. 

Clavers bit his lips and proceeded. 

« You are not yet in possession of all the facts. 
Last week the person to whom I have alluded, and 
through whom I have received my supplies, being 
near death—he died this morning—sent for me, 
and conveyed to me property he held in trust for 
me, to the amount of a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars—but, in heaven’s name, what ails 
you, Gretton?” 

Stanley, unable to suppress his nervous agita- 
tion, was walking up and down the room. 

“T am intruding—you have affairs of your own! 
I forgot that mine, so excessively interesting to 
me, may have little importance in your eyes.” 

“Go on, I beseech you, Clavers, go on. I have 
affairs of my own on my mind that perplex me, I 
confess it, but I am deeply interested in yours.” 

‘Ah, he knows his uncle’s concerns are despe- 
rate,’ thought Clavers; “thank you, Stanley,” he 
said, “God knows I am not apt to be over com- 
municative. You already know why I went to 
Paris, and why I staid there. I am aman of few 
purposes, but steady to those I form. From the 
moment you introduced me to your cousin, she 
has been the star by which I have shaped my 
course—the ruling motive of my life. If I win 
her, I win all—if I lose her I lose all. Ambition, 
I confess, at first mingled with my love,—my po- 
sition was uncertain, hers high, and apparently 
secure. But the tables are changed, and I rejoice 
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at it—it suits me better to confer than to re- 
ceive.” 

Stanley’s brow suddenly contracted, and his 
whole aspect expressed a mingled pride and disgust. 

Clavers rose. “In God’s name, Gretton,” he 
asked, “ what have I said to displease you?” 

«“T have not my mind at command this morning, 
Clavers—you must pardon me—go on, I beseech 
you.” 

«“ You must be aware, Stanley, that your uncle’s 
house cannot stand this crisis—he has gone too 
deeply into speculation, and his heavy responsi- 
bilities must break him down. You, of course do 
not hear them, but there are already rumours of his 
failure—fail he must, do you not think so?” 

“T fear it.” 

“You may then imagine my joy, my exultation 
at this critical moment, at being able to offer Grace 
a refuge from the storm—not only security, but 
This ability inspires me with 
courage. I have feared this girl more than all the 
powers and principalities of earth. I do not yet 
understand her—she piques my curiosity and 
startles my pride. Her reserve accords with my 
taste, and my own nature ; but she is not constant 
in this; she has sudden bursts of frankness that 
are at variance with her gencral disposition; thaws 
in January. She reminds me of the lady in the 
Fairy tale, who lived in a castle surrounded by in- 
surmountable walls which, when the whim took 
her, she could dissolve by a spell. Her indolent 
fine-lady air sometimes goes off like an exhalation, 
and she is then as impulsive as a child; but I 
suppose all women are made up of these contrarie- 
ties; only there are few of them that we care to 
study.” 

It was curious to see how Stanley’s impatience 
was subdued as he listened to this analysis of the 
lady of his heart—how all other emotions were 
merged in that most powerful. 

“I told you I was afraid of Grace Harvey,” re- 
sumed Clavers; “Iam. I have never been able to 
bring myself to an explanation with her. Her 
aunt is my fast friend—not confidante, I do not fancy 
such wares. I have her father’s concurrence. Her 
own manners to me are certainly not repulsive. I 
am not sanguine, but as far as I can judge, there 
is no one, yourself excepted, Gretton, and you, of 
course, as her cousin, as acceptable as myself. 
She was so animated, so very lovely this morning, 
that I was on the point of an explicit avowal, when 
you opened the door, and she, a little bewildered, 
gathered up some rose-leaves she had strewn 
about her, and escaped to her own room, as I 
thought, to hide the agitation she shared with me; 
but I may be in error, and my resolution stands, 
to wait till the storm bursts that is gathering over 
her, that I may avail myself of all the chances of 
war that fortune seems willing to lend me. Now, 
Gretton, I have lain open my heart to you, as I 
once believed I could not to any man. I am sure 
I have your good-will, and if need be, I shall have 
your good word?” 
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«“ No, Clavers—never. I must be honest with 
you. I have notasked or sought your confidence, 
and surely I am not committed by it. I never can 
forward your suit to my cousin—she ought to act 
independent of any suggestions but those of her 
own heart, and she will.” 

Clavers looked at Stanley as if he would pene- 
trate his soul; but he replied as if no distrust 
were excited. 

“Certainly she ought, and will; but Gretton, 
you know when the scale is turning a feather will 
make it preponderate—a kind wish, and that I am 
sure you will give me!” 

Stanley’s gravity did not relax—“I promise 
nothing,” he said. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, you are not in your 
best humour this morning. I hope half the failing 
merchants in town are plaguing you with their 
business. You look ill, Stanley—upon my soul 
you do. Let me send your physician to you?” 

“No, no! I am not ill—thank Heaven he is 
gone,” exclaimed Stanley, as Clavers, departing, 
shut the door after him. “I could not have borne 
it any longer.” 

He had in truth been too long stretched on the 
rack. When he failed to answer to the tea-bell, 
little Adela came to his room, and frightened by 
his burning hand and throbbing temples, she pri- 
vately despatched a messenger for Mary. Mary 
came and sent for a physician; and he, ignorant 
of the cause of the excitement, prescribed bleeding 
and calomel, which, combining with Stanley’s 
mental agitation and cruel anxieties produced a 
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real disease that confined him at the- critical period 
when the full possession of his powers was most 
desirable to him. 

But what would they avail him—everything 
seemed working in a happy issue for Clavers. He 
had been induced to make his communication to 
Stanley, partly by that thirst there is in every hu- 
man breast for sympathy; and partly to obviate a 
danger he merely thought possible, of Stanley’s 
rivalship. The homely adage “set a thief to catch 
a thief,” explains some suspicions that had dawned 
on his mind; but he knew how to count on the 
action of his generous nature, and he believed 
Stanley would not think it right to interfere with 
the great superiority of fortune he had to offer— 
so important to the Harveys at the present junc- 
ture of their affairs. 

But on this head he miscalculated. 
was too sacred in Stanley’s eyes to be decided by 
fortune or the want of it. He would as soon have 
trafficked with his soul as have made fortune any 
consideration in asking for the heart of the woman 
he loved, or a make-weight in the offer of his own. 
The two men were of different orders. 

Clavers in his relation of his intercourse with 
the old man on the subject of his parentage, had 
told the truth, but not the whole truth. He sup- 
pressed the fact that in reply to his vehement and 
often renewed instances, Ross had finally entreated 
him for his own sake to desist, and left him with 
the impression that the discovery would be any 


Marriage 


thing but agreeable to him. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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“ My lyre is old, and half its chords are broken, 
Yet will I try its tones once more.”——-Mrs. Hemans. 


Sruvce manhood's schemes.are all unholy, 
’T were sweet to die in life’s green spring, 
While yet the heart is pure and lowly, 
And love’s bright dreams are on the wing. 
’T were sweet, "twere sweet, to leave untasted 
The dregs of life—its want and woe— 
And go, with all its wealth unwasted, 
Where streams and founts immortal flow. 


The sweetest rose-buds seldom blossom 
In this our bleak, ungenial clime; 
Too frail to bloom on earth’s cold bosom, 
They droop and wither ere their prime. 
The gifted and the good are dying— 
The pure of heart—the fair of form— 
And blighted hopes are round us lying, 
Like flower-leaves scattered by the storm, 


We see the beautiful departing, 
And sigh, and say the last farewell ; 
The quivering lip—the tear-drop starting, 
The anguish of our spirits tell. 
Yet o’er the gushing fount of sorrow 
A thousand sun-bright angels stand, 
To tell us that upon the morrow 
We meet them in the silent land ! 


We part—we pledge the farewell token, 
And joy and hope blend with our pain ; 
Bat the trusting heart, once crushed and broken, 
Ah! will it e’er revive again? 
The blown-out lamp may be relighted, 
The spring earth’s blossoms may restore, 
But the buds of early love once blighted, 
They bloom no more—they bloom no more! 
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THE PETRIFIED 


BY R. SHELTON 


CHAPTER I. 


WHO THE PIPER WAS. 


Intsa legends almost invariably remind me of 
the field of Waterloo. When our tourists rushed, 
en masse, to behold the spot on which the destinies 
of Europe had been decided, they exhibited the 
usual relic-hunting and relic-buying mania. Bul- 
lets and helmet ornaments, rusty pistols and broken 
swords, buttons and spurs, and such things were 
soon disposed of, while of the tourists it might be 
said, as of the host from Dunsinane, “ The cry is 
still, they come!” So the demand exceeding the 
supply, the Belgian peasantry began to make relics, 
and a very profitable trade it has been, even to this 
very day. 

In the same manner, Irish legends having be- 
come a marketable commodity, (Carleton and 
Croker, Banim and Griffin, Lover and Whitty, 
having worked out the vein,) people had recourse 
to invention instead of tradition—like George 
Psalmanazar’s history of Formosa, in which fiction 
supplied the place of facts! Very amusing, no 
doubt; but not quite fair. Therefore, my Irish 
story, if it possess none other, shall have the merit, 
at least, of being “founded on facts.” I shall not 
follow the example of the illustrious Rummins 
(vide Poole’s “Little Pedlington”) who tried to 
pass off a rusty Brummagem fish-kettle as a veri- 
table h®Imet of the time of King John! 

Fermoy is one of the prettiest towns in Ireland. 
It is not very remote from that distinguished place 
—of pigs and porter—known as “ the beautiful 
city called Cork.” Some people prefer the country- 
town to the crowded city, for though its trade be 
small, its society rather fond of scandal, its church 
without a steeple, and its politicians particularly 
intolerant, it is in the heart of a picturesque tract, 
and there flows through it that noble river, the 
Blackwater, honourably known in song as the place 
where be 


“ The trout and the salmon 
A-playing backgammon, 
All on the banks of sweet Castle Hyde!” 


The scenery around Fermoy is indeed most 
beautiful, and above all (in more meanings than 
one) it has Corrin Thierna, which to the inhabit- 
ants who have beheld none others of nature’s emi- 
nences, appears a mountain entitled to vie with 
the most respectable of the Alps, Appennines, or 
Pyrenees. 

Although Fermoy now contains nearly 700 
houses (stables and pig-sties exclusive), and a 
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population of nearly 7000 souls, men, women and 
children, to say nothing of horses, oxen, sheep, 
mules, donkeys, cats, dogs, and such other creatures 
as have no souls; it was not always such an ex- 
tensive or populous place. In every town there is 
an authority called “within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant,” and this declares that some fifty 
years ago Fermoy was a small, a very small ham- 
let, consisting of no more than half a dozen mud 
cabins, luxuriously built, in point of situation, so 
as to enjoy, front and rear, as much as possible of 
the morning and afternoon sunshine. These do- 
miciles were ranged in a row, and hence may be 
deduced the simile “all one side, like the town of 
Fermoy.” The energies of one man, the late John 
Anderson, who introduced mail-coaches into Ire- 
land, raised Fermoy into a populous and thriving 
town, which, in 1809, was a merry place, partly 
owing to the mirth whose chief minister was 
Remmy Carroll, son of old Carroll, the piper. 

As Remmy is the hero of my tale, it is fit that 
I should describe him. Irish phraseology would 
emphatically distinguish him as “a mighty clever 
boy,” the expression being a synonyme to express 
that this Hibernian Orpheus stood about “ six feet 
two in his stocking vamps.” Remmy Carroll’s ap- 
parel was not quite as elegant as that which, at the 
same time, beau Brummel sported. His coat origin- 
ally of blue frieze, had worn down by age and ser- 
vice, to a sort of gray, tesselated-like, mosaic work, 
with emendations of the original substance care- 
fully annexed thereto by Remmy’s own fingers. 
The garment, like the wearer, knew many a fray, 
and Remmy was wont to observe, when he sat 
down to repair these breaches, that he was then, 
like a rich man, occupied in faking in his rents. 

Care is not very likely to kill a man who can 
jest upon his own poverty. Accordingly Carroll 
was one of the most light-hearted fellows in town 
or country. He was a gentleman who lived how 
and where he could, and was welcome everywhere. 
It was hinted that where wealthier men had been 
but coldly received, Remmy Carroll had met with 
looks and words of encouragement. The fair sex 
are proverbially of a kind nature, especially towards 
young men who, like Carroll, had handsome fea- 
tures, and jocund speech, lofty stature and sym- 
metry of limb. What was more, Remmy knew 
that he was a favourite with the rose-cheeked 
Venuses of Fermoy, nor is it at all wonderful that 
he knew himself to be a very personable fellow— 
what Coleridge calls “a noticeable man.” 

It would be tedious to expatiate very particularly 
upon the extent and variety of Remmy Carroll’s 
accomplishments. He followed the hereditary pro- 
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fession of his family, being distinguished far and 
near, for his really splendid execution on the Irish 
pipes; an instrument which, if properly played, 
can “discourse most excellent music,” and almost 
excite the very chairs, tables, and three-legged 
stools to dance! One set of pipes is worth a 
dozen fiddles, for it can “take the shine out of 
them all” in point of loudness; aye and the pipes 
can do more than make a noise. The warrior 
who is boldest in the field, is gentle in the boudoir 
of his ladye-love, and so the Irish pipes which can 
sound a strain almost as loud as a trumpet-call, can 
also pour forth a tide of melody, sweet, soft, low 
as the first whisper of mutual love. You have 
never felt the eloquent expression of Irish music, 
unless you heard it from the Irish pipes. 

Remmy Carroll could out-walk, out-run, and 
out-leap any man in the barony of Condons and 
Clongibbons; aye, or of any five baronies in the 
county of Cork, the Yorkshire of Ireland. He 
could back the most vicious steed that ever reared 
and kicked against human supremacy. He had 
challenged big Brown of Kilworth to wrestle with 
him, and had given him two falls out of three, a 
thing which the said Bie one took so much to 
heart that he emigrated to America, and in process 
of time became a justice of peace, tavern-keeper, 
and major in Kentucky. 

But Remmy Carroll could do more than all this; 
he could swim like a fish, was the only man who 
had ever been known to dive under that miniature 
maelstrom which eddies at the base of the “ Nailor’s 
Rock,” and before he was one-and-twenty had saved 
nine unfortunates from being drowned in the 
Blackwater. He was a crack-hand at a faction 
fight, in a fair, only sometimes siding with the 
weaker party, in reckless chivalry, he was found 
battling against his own side. 

No one could beat him at hurly or foot-ball; he 
sang an Irish lilt with spirit and sweetness. Hav- 
ing had the advantage of three years instruction 
at Tim Daly’s far-famed academy, he was master 
of the mystery of reading and writing. He knew 
by the taste if potheen was sufficiently “ above 
proof.” He had a ten-Irishman power of love- 
making, and while the maidens with blushes, and 
smiles, and softly simulated angers, would say, 
“be done Remmy!—for a deludher as ye are!”— 
there usually was such a sly intelligence from their 
bright eyes that he was not unwelcome, that 
Remmy felt it his duty to kiss them into perfect 
good-humour and forgiveness. But I am cata- 
loguing his accomplishments at too much length; 
let it suffice to declare that he was the Admirable 
Crichton of the district. 

Remmy Carroll was an independent man; for 
he had no settled habitation. He was a popular 
man; for every house was open to him, from Tim 
Mulcahy’s, who lived, with his wife and pig, in 
a windowless mud cabin at the foot of Carrin 
Thierna, to Mr. Bartle Mahony’s who had a three 
hundred acre farm, at Carrigabrick. But at the 
latter place, Remmy Carroll had not called of late. 
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Bartle Mahony was a man of substance; had he 
lived now, he would probably have kept a hunter 
for himself, and a jaunting car for his daughter. 
But the honest substantial farmer had too much 
good sense to sink into the sguireen. He was 
passing rich in the world’s eye, but some thought 
less of his wealth than of his daughter, Mary; of 
all who admired none loved her half as well as 
poor Remmy Carroll, who loved the more deeply 
because her wealth and his poverty shut him out 
from all reasonable prospect of success. He ad- 
mired, nay that is too weak a word, he almost 
adored her, and scarcely dared own even to his 
own heart, how closely her image was blended with 
the very life of his being. 

Mary Mahony was an Irish beauty; the most 
indescribable thing in the world, and to which the 
pencil of M‘Clise has alone done justice. She 
was an heiress in her own right; having 500/. 
left her as a legacy of an old maiden aunt, near 
Mitchelstown, who had taken care of her from her 
twelfth year, when she left the famous school of 
the renowned Tim Daly, (where she and Remmy 
used to write at the same desk,) until some eight 
months before the date of this story, when the 
maiden aunt died, and Mary returned to her father. 

With all her good fortune, as heiress to her de- 
ceased relative, and the reasonable expectation of 
inheriting her father’s property, realities and ex- 
pectations enough to turn the head of any other 
damsel of eighteen, Mary Mahony was anything 
but proud or conceited; her dress was always neat, 
but many maidens with far less means wore much 
more showy and expensive apparel. Her dark 
hair plainly drawn on the forehead at either side, 
in that manner which Fanny Kemble and Queen 
Victoria have since made common, was covered by 
a neat net cap, with plain ribbons and borders. A 
blue cloth cloak with the sides and hood lined with 
black sarsnet, and stuff gown, which in its close 
fit exhibited the exquisite beauty of her form, com- 
pleted a dress much less flaring than young and 
handsome Irish girls are usually fond of. 

But Mary Mahony’s beauty required nothing to 
set it off; I do not exaggerate when I say that it 
was literally dazzling. ‘Twenty years after the date 
of this narrative I saw her, and even then was 
struck with admiration at her matured loveliness; 
how rich then must it have been in the bud! 

Mary was, as Remmy Carroll said before he 
knew that he loved her—for fhen, he never breathed 
her name to mortal ear-—“the moral of a darling 
creature, only ’twould be hard to say whether she 
was most good or handsome.” Her hair, as I have 
said, was dark; I hate light tresses; and her eyes 
were of so deep a blue, that nine out of ten on 
whom they glanced might mistake them for dark. 
And then, the long lashes that veiled them, and 
the lovely cheek (“ oh, call it fair, not pale”) on 
which their silky length reposed, and the lips so 
red and pouting, and the bust whose gentle heav- 
ing was just visible behind the modest kerchief 
which covered it, and the brow white as snow, but 
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not too high, and the fingers tapering and round, 
and the form, lithe and graceful, and the feet small 
and well formed, and the nameless air which gave 
dignity and grace to every motion of this country 
girl!—oh, beautiful was Mary Mahony, beautiful 
as the bright image of a poet’s dream, the memory 
of which he shadows forth in the verse that chal- 
lenges immortality in the minds of men! 

The contour of her face was neither Roman, nor 
Grecian, nor Gothic; it was essentially Irish, and 
I defy you to find a lovelier. The only drawback, 
(if I must be candid, was this which I utter sotto 
voce), her nose had somewhat of an upward in- 
clination. This, which sometimes lent a certain 
sauciness to what otherwise was a madonna-like 
face, only made her not foo handsome; at least, so 
thought her lovers. Lastly, she had the sweetest 
voice that ear ever heard; true it was that it had 
the distinguishing accents of her country, but with 
her, as with Scott’s Ellen, they were 

“Silvery sounds, so soft, so dear 
The list’ner held his breath to hear!” 


that, for the 
children and 


It was in the summer of 1809, 
first time since both of them were 
schoolmates, Remmy Carroll spoke to Mary Ma- 
hony. Often had he seen her at the dance, which 
without his aid could not be, but, in which, alas! 
he could not join: often had he admired the natu- 
ral grace of her movements; often had he been 
struck by the bewitching modesty of mien and 
action which had the power of suddenly changing 
the rakish, rollicking gallantry of her followers 
(for she was a ruling toast) into a most respectful 
homage; often had he noticed her at chapel, whi- 
ther she came to pray while others flaunted and 
gazed as if they had come but for seeing and to be 
seen; often had he followed her footsteps, at a dis- 
tance—for the very ground on which she trod was 
hallowed to this humble lover—but never yet had 
he dared to hope. 

The shortest way from Fermoy to Carrigabrick, 
is by the banks of the Blackwater, and this way, on 
Whitsunday, 1809, was taken by Mary Mahony 
and a merry cousin of hers a few years younger. 
There are stiles to be crossed, and drains to be 
jumped over, and even a pretty steep wall to be 
climbed. 

Remmy Carroll, who knew that they would thus 
return home, had followed the maidens afar off, and 
sighed to think, as they crossed the wall, witha 
world of laughter, that he could not dare to assist 
them over it. With all his love, he had hitherto 
avoided the chance of even a casual notice from 
the object of his untold passion. She was wealthy, 
he was poor, and therefore, he shrunk from her 
observation. But she knew, what indeed all the 
parish were acquainted with, that Remmy devoted 
the greater portion of his earnings not alone to 
the support of a bed-ridden old aunt, but even to 
procuring her what might be esteemed luxuries 
rather than Whatever the 
deficiencies in Remmy Carroll’s wardrobe, his old 
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aunt never went without “the raking cup of tay” 
morning and evening. Was it because she had 
noticed that Remmy Carroll avoided her, that the 
bright eye of Mary Mahony rested upon him with 
interest, and that she liked to listen to her father’s 
praise of his conduct towards that aged relative, for 
whose comfortable support he sacrificed dress—the 
natural vent for youthful vanity. 

Mary and her merry cousin went on, through 
the fields, until they reached the most difficult pass. 
This was a deep chasm separating two meadows; 
a deep and rapid stream flowed through the abyss, 
whirlingly pouring its current into the Blackwater. 
The maidens lightly tripped down the steps which 
were rudely cut on the side of the chasm. Remmy 
drew nearer. Hark!—a sudden shriek! He cleared 
the wall at a bound—he dashed across the field— 
in one minute he was at the bottom of the abyss. 
He saw that Mary’s cousin had reached the other 
side, where she stood wringing her hands, and 
screaming in the agony of despair, while Mary 
(precipitated into the deep and swollen stream, her 
foot having slipped) was being hurried into the 
eddies of the treacherous river. There was no 
time for delay. He plunged into the stream, dived 
for the body which had just then sunk again, and 
in less time than I have been telling it, he had 
placed his insensible but still lovely ¢reasure trove, 
on the bank which he had just quitted. The other 
girl no sooner saw that her cousin had been rescued 
than, according to custom, I presume, in such cases, 
she swooned away, leaving poor Remmy to take 
care of Mary Mahony. 

With the gentlest care he could employ, he 
exerted his best skill to restore her, and, in a short 
time, had the unspeakable satisfaction of seeing 
her open her eyes. She glanced wildly around, 
and again closed them. Soon came the return of 
bloom to her cheek; for she now felt that she lay 
supported in the arms of Remmy Carroll. For as 
he leant over her, and her breath came softly upon 
his face, his lips involuntarily touched hers, and 
the maiden, who felt the thrilling pressure of that 
stolen kiss, might be forgiven if, at that moment, 
there came into her woman’s heart a deeper, kind- 
lier feeling than common gratitude. 

By this time, her cousin had thought proper to 
recover, and hastened to afford the feminine atten- 
tions more suitable to Mary’s situation than any 
which Remmy Carroll could bestow. He had the 
satisfaction, however, of carefully taking Mary 
across the stream in his arms, and before he de- 
parted, she had softly whispered her thanks, and 
in her tone and that which 
breathed hope to him even against hope. He 
loitered about until they were out of sight, and 
just as Mary Mahony was vanishing through the 
stile which opened into her father’s lands, she turned 


manner there was 


round, saw her deliverer watching her at a distance, 
and kissed her hand to him. 

From that hour the current of his life flowed 
on with a fresher bound, the fountain of hope 
welled out its waters, for the first time, into its 
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depths. To the world he would not have dared to 
avow his new-born hope that Mary Mahony might 
one day be his. In his heart of hearts it lay; and 
with it was the feeling that to win her he must 
merit her. How,—he knew not, but the very re- 
solve is much. 

Three months glided on. Carroll still pursued 
his vocation as a music-manufacturer, and not a 
wedding, or christening passed by, or indeed could 
pass by, without his being at it, professionally. 
But he now became what a young Irishman seldom 
is, a hoarder of his earnings. He laid aside that 
wild and reckless mirth which had made him, 
despite his poverty, the king of good-fellows. 
Remmy was some degrees above the generality of 
his class; for he could retail the news, from the 
newspapers, to a wondering auditory, and the 
marvel was how he could be “such a janius in- 
tirely.” Hence his popularity with all classes— 
he was a perambulating chronicle of intelligence 
to the old, and he was a favourite with the young 
as a parochial Orpheus! But now, as I have said, 
he laid aside all mirth which involved outlay, and 
his manners became sedate, almost grave, nay, 
if we dare venture to apply such high words to an 
Irish piper, a certain degree of quiet dignity be- 
came mingled with his speech and actions. Like 
Coleridge’s wedding guest, he seemed “a sadder 
and a wiser man.” Such a change could not pass 
unobserved; and while one half of his circle of 
acquaintance shook their heads, and whispered 
“sure the boy must be fairy-struck,” the fairer 
moiety believed that he was in love, though with 
whom was more than their sagacity could deter- 
mine. 

The object of his newly acquired habits of eco- 
nomy and self-denial became evident at last; when 
one Sunday, Remmy Carroll entered the chapel of 
Fermoy (it was the old chapel which stood at the 
head of what is now called Waterloo lane) and 
caused a most uncommon It was 
Remmy’s first appearance in the attire of a country 
beau! His ancient coat placed in Schedule A (like 
the Pocket-boroughs in the Reform Bill), was re- 
placed by a garment from the tasty hands of Dandy 
Cash, at that time the Stultz of Fermoy and its 
vicinity. This was a broad skirted coat of blue 
broadcloth, delicately embellished with shining 
gilt buttons, each not much larger than a crown 
piece. A vest of bright yellow kerseymere, with 
a double row of mother of pearl studs; a new pair 
of closely-fitting unmentionables with drab rib- 
bons pensile at the knees, gray stockings of the 
rig-and-furrow sort, neat brogues, with soles not 
more than a half-inch thick, and the uppers made 
elegant by the joint appliances of lamp-black and 
grease; a shirt of exquisite whiteness (the noli me 
tangere of provincial buckism) with a silk grinder 
round his neck, and a tall Carlisle hat, encom- 
passed by an inch-wide ribbon, completed the cos- 
He was now quite a 


sensation. 


tume of Remmy Carroll. 
new man, the handsomest of the whole congrega- 
tion, and many a bright glance admiringly fell 
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upon him, from eyes that had looked scorn at his 
chrysalis condition; and not a few fair bosoms 
fluttered at the thought “ what a fine, handsome, 
likely boy is Remmy Carroll, now that he’s de- 
cent!” He was not the first man whose qualifica- 
tions have remained unacknowledged, until such 
an accident as fine apparel made them noticed. 
Mary Mahony was at chapel that day, and a 
casual looker-on might be pardoned if he thought 
she was one of the very few who did not mind 
Remmy. Her father, who had always a kind 
salute for him, insisted that they should hurry out 
and speak to him. Accordingly when, as usual, 
Remmy Carroll was quietly stealing away, Bartle 
Mahony accosted him, warmly thanked him for 
having saved his daughter’s life, and added, “ it is 
not till now I’d be waiting to thank you, man 
alive! but Mary never let me know the danger 
she’d been in until this blessed morning, when her 
cousin Nancy Doyle made me sensible of the ins 
and outs of the accidence. But I do thank you, 
Remmy, and will find a better way of showing it 
than by words, which is only lip-service.” With 
this, slapping Remmy on the back, he insisted that 
he should wend homeward with them and take 
share of dinner. “Don’t hang down your head 
like a girl, but tuck Mary under your arm, and off 
to Carrigabrick, where I'll follow in less than no 
time, with the heartiest of welcomes. Don’t be 
dawdling away, shilly-shally there, like a goose, 
but walk off like a man!” So, through the town 
of Fermoy, did Mary Mahony walk with Remmy, 
and history relates that though she never once took 
his arm—for in truth, he was too shy to offer it, 
deeming that too great a liberty—it was she who 
took the field route to Carrigabrick, and though she 
blushed deeply the while, she scarcely made an 
objection to his taking her in his arms over the 
chasm the passage of which, on a former day, had 
nearly proved fatal to her. If I said that, while 
he was performing this pleasant task, he did not 
press her to his bosom, I am afraid my lady-readers 


would scarcely credit my relation. Vell, then, 
there was this gentle pressure, but of course Mary 
Mahony thought he could not help it. Nor could 


he! 

They proceeded to Carrigabrick, but the short 
cut through the fields proved the longest way round, 
for Bartle Mahony had been at home half an hour 
before their arrival. They had exchanged few 
words during their walk; it was not for the maiden 
to make conversation, and Remmy’s thoughts were 
all too deep for utterance. In the earlier stages of 
love, silence has an eloquence of its own. 

Remmy Carroll had the good fortune to win the 
particular favour of Mr. Bartle Mahony, who, as 
he was retiring to rest, kissed his fair child, as 
usual, and emphatically declared that Remmy was 
“a raal dacent fellow, and no humbug about him.” 
It chanced to happen, henceforward, somehow or 
other, that scarcely a day passed in which Remmy 
did not visit Carrigabrick. The visits were osten- 
sibly to Mr. Mahony, but Remmy always had a 
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glimpse of, and sometimes a word with Mary. 
Finally, as if for an excuse to have Remmy con- 
stantly near him, Bartle Mahony resolved that 
Mary should learn music, and appointed Remmy 
to give her lessons. But that unfeminine instru- 
ment the pipes, was all that Remmy could play 
upon, and he well knew that Mary would decline 
instruction upon them. Having hinted this diffi- 
culty to Bartle Mahony, that worthy, rather than 
wholly abandon the project, declared that he would 
become the musical tyro! Little wish had the 
good farmer to learn, and no taste whatever, but as 
Remmy Carroll——-proud as he was poor—had re- 
fused the money offered him as a substantial mark 


of gratitude for having saved his daughter’s life, 
this was the indirect mode of rewarding him! 
Very magnificent were the terms which he insisted 
on making with the piper; he could have been 
taught flute, harp, piano, and violin, at less cost. 
Very little progress did the kind old man make; 
but he laughed the loudest at his own discords and 
dulness. If the pupil did not make good use of 
his time, the master did; before the end of the first 
quarter, Mary Mahony had half confessed to her 
own heart, that she had involuntarily taken lessons 
in the art of love! 

It would make a much longer story than I mean 
to inflict upon you, to tell how Mary Mahony came 
to fall in love with Remmy Carroll, for fall in love 
Perhaps it was out of gratitude—per- 
haps it was his fine person—perhaps because she 


she did. 


heard every girl of her acquaintance praise him— 
pethaps because he was her father’s favourite-—or 
it may be that she loved him because she couldn’t 
help it. Why should I strive to find a reason for 
It is like one of the mighty rivers 
in the new world springing up one knows not 


woman's love? 


where—augmented one knows not how—sweeping 
onward, sometimes smoothly, sometimes in awful 
rapids, and bearing on its deep and constant cur- 
rent, amid weeds and flowers, rocks and sands, 
many a precious freight of hope and heart, of life 
and love! 

Fathers and husbands are so proverbially the 
very last to see the progress which love clandes- 
tinely makes under their roofs, that you will not 
account it a special miracle, if Bartle Mahony did 
not notice the game which was going on, hearts 
being trumps! Mary’s merry cousin, Nancy Doyle, 
quietly laughed at the flirtation as “fine fun,” 
and seriously did not see why it should not end 
in a wedding, as Mary had fortune enough for 
both. 

The winter passed away, and spring waved her 
flag of emerald over the rejoicing world. Mary 
Mahony was walking in one of her father’s mea- 
dows, for Remmy Carroll was expected, and he 
was now, though her heart dreaded to confess it, 
the very pole-star of her thoughts. He came up, 
and was welcomed with as sweet a smile as ever 
scattered sunshine over the human soul. They 
walked side by side for a little time, and then 


J Remmy broke the unusual silence by stating, for 
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the maiden’s information, that it was very fine 
weather. 

“True for you, Remmy,” answered she—“ see 
how beautiful everything looks; the blessed sun- 
beams fall upon the meadows in a shower of light, 
and make the very grass look glad!” 

“It is beautiful,” said Remmy, with a sigh, “ but 
I have too heavy a heart to look on these things 
as you do.” 

“ Surely,” responded she, “surely you’ve got no 
cause to say that; have you heard any bad news?” 

“No cause! is it no cause? Oh, Mary dear, 
for you are dear to me, and I may say it now, for 
maybe I’ll never be here to say it again; is it no 
cause to have a heavy heart, when I have none to 
tell what it is that weighs it down? Is it no cause 
to know there’s none in this wide world that I 
can speak to about her that’s the very life of my 
soul, while I know that I am nothing to her, but 
one that she’ll see to-day and forget to-morrow ? 
Is it no cause, when I know that this little linnet 
that’s now singing on that bough, has as much 
chance of becoming an eagle, as I have of being 
thought lovingly of by the one that I love? Haven’t 
I cause to be of a heavy heart, knowing that I 
can be no more regarded than that little bird, if 
I'd try and fly beyond the state I’m in? when I 
know that I’m not many removes from a beggar, 
and have been months back dreaming away as if 
You might one day think that 
I'd deserve you and have a kind heart for one who 
loves you better than he loves himself. Oh, Mary 
Mahony! may God’s blessing keep you from ever 
knowing what it is to love without hope.” 

Overcome by his emotion——aye, almost to tears, 
poor Remmy suddenly stopped. Mary Mahony, 
astonished by the unexpected but scarcely unplea- 
sant matter of his address, knew not for a brief 
space, what answer to make. But she was a 
woman, a young and a loving one; so she let her 
heart speak from its fulness. 

“ Maybe,” said she with a blush which made 
her look more beautiful than ever, “ maybe, ’tis a 
foolish thing, Mr. Carroll, to love without hoping,” 
and she looked at him with an expressive smile, 
which, unfortunately, he could not distinguish 
through the tears, which were now rolling down 
his cheeks, as round and nearly as large as rosary 
beads! 

“It’s of no use,” said he, not perceiving the mo- 
tive of her words, “it’s of no use trying to banish 
you from my mind. I have put a penance on my- 
self for daring to think of you, and it’s all of no 
use. The more I try not to think, the more I find 
my thoughts upon you. I try to forget you, and 
as I walk the fields by day you come before my 
mind, and when I sleep at night, you come into 
my dreams. Wherever I am, or whatever I do, 
you come up beside me with a sweet, kind smile. 
Every morning of my life, I make a promise to 
my heart that I will not ever again look upon that 
smile, too sweet and too kind for such as me, and 
my steps turn towards you before the day is half 


I was your equal. 
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done. But it is all of no use; I must quit the 


place altogether, and go for a soldier; and, Mary, 
if I should fall in the battle, they’d find your name 
written upon my heart.” 

To a maid, who loved as weil as did Mary 
Mahony, there was a touching pathos in the sim- 
ple earnestness of this confession; aye, and an 
eloquence too, for truth is the better part of elo- 
quence. How long she might have been inclined 
to play the coquette I cannot resolve, but the idea 
of her lover’s leaving her threw off all jinesse, and 
she said, in a low tone which yet found an echo 
and made a memory in his heart, “ Remmy! dear 
Remmy! you must not leave me; if you go my 
heart goes with you, for I like you, poor as you 
are, better than the richest lord in the land, with 
his own of jewels on his back!” 

What more she might have said I may not tell, 
for these welcome words were scarcely spoken, 
when her further speech was pleasantly arrested 
by a very hearty kiss from Remmy; oh, the first 
kiss of mutual love! what is there of earth with 
so much of the soft and gentle balm of Heaven. 

There they stood, the world all forgot; there 
they whispered, each to each, that deep passion 
with which they had so long been heartfull. There 
were gentle sighs and pleasant tears from the 
maiden; but these last Carroll gallantly kissed away. 
There was in sooth, 


“ A world of whispers, mixed with low response, 
“ Sweet, short, and broken, as divided strains 
“Of nightingales.”’ 


“And you will not think the worse of me, 
Remmy, for being so foolish as to say that I love 
you?” 

“Ts it me, life of my heart? 
say that it was foolish to love me; sure they were 
the happiest words I ever heard!” 

« And you will not go as a soldier?” 

« Not I, darling; let those who have heavy hearts 
and no hope do that same.” 

Much more was spoken; very tender confes- 
sions, in truth, which I care not to repeat, for such 
are the holidays of life and love, and scarcely bear 
to be made familiar. They 
flowers which have a sweet 


Not unless you 


resemble those eastern 
perfume on the soil to 


which they are native, but lose their fragrance if 


you remove them to any other clime. 

At last, with many a “just one word more,” 
many a gentle pressure of the hand, and two or 
three very decided movements, belonging to the 
genus “kiss” in the Botany of love, Mary and 
Remmy parted. Happy, sweetly and sadly happy, 
(for deep passion is meditative,) Mary Mahony 
returned home. She hastened to that apartment 
peculiarly called her own, threw herself upon the 
bed, and indulged in the luxury of tears; for it is 
not sorrow alone that relieves itself by tears, they 
fall for hope fulfilled, as truly though less often 
than for hope baffled. Weep on, gentle maiden! 
weep in joy, while you can, for close at hand is 
the hour in which the sparkling draught of happi- 
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ness may be dashed from your lip, ere you can 
taste it. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE PIPER BECAME A PETRIFACTION,. 


Aurke delighted and surprised at finding Mary 
Mahony a sharer in the emotions which so wildly 
filled his own heart, Remmy Carroll returned to 
Fermoy, in that particular mood which is best de- 
scribed by the topsy-turvy term, “ he did not know 
whether he stood upon his head, or his heels.” 
He rested until evening at a friend’s, and started 
with him, about dusk for a farmer’s, on the other 
side of Corrin Thierna, where there was to be a 
wedding that night, at which Remmy and his pipes 
were almost as necessary as the priest and bride- 
groom. 

As they were passing on the mountain’s base, 
taking the soft path on the turf, instead of the hard 
highway, Remmy suddenly stopped. 

«“ There’s music somewhere about here,” said he 
listening. 

“Maybe its only a singing in your head,” re- 
plied Pat Minahan. “I’ve known such things, 
*specially if one had been taking a sup extra over- 
night.” 

«“ Hush!” said Remmy, “I hear it again as dis- 
tinctly as ever I heard the sound of my own pipes. 
There ’tis again; how sweetly it sinks and swells 
on the evening wind!” 

Minahan paused and listened; “sure enough, 
then there is music in the air. Oh, Remmy Carroll, 
*tis you’re the lucky boy, for this is fairy music, 
and "tis said whoever hears it first, as you did, is 
born to great luck!” 

«“ Never mind the luck,” said Remmy, with a 
laugh. “There’s a fairy ring above there, and | 
be bound it’s from that place it comes. You see 
there is foxglove, that makes nightcaps for them, 
and there’s heath bells that they have for drinking 
cups, and there’s sorrel that they have for tables 
when the mushroom’s not in, and there’s the green 
grass within the ring as smooth as your hand, for 
*tis worn down by their little feet when they dance 
in the clear light of the full moon. I’m sure the 
music came from that fairy ring.” 

“ Maybe it does,” replied Minahan, “and maybe 
it doesn’t; if you plase, I’d rather move on, than 
stand here like a pillow of salt, for ’tis getting dark, 
and fairies aren’t the people I'd like to meet ina 
lonely place. “I'was somewhere about here, if | 
remimber right, that Phil Connor the piper had a 
thrial of skill with the fairies who'd play best, and 
they turned him into stone, pipes and all. It hap- 
pened, Remmy, before your father came to these 
parts; but surely you heard of it before?” 

«“ NotI,” said Remmy, “and if I did, I wouldn't 
heed it.” 

«Oh, then,” replied his companion, with an 
ominous shake of the head at Remmy’s incredu- 
lity, “it’s as thrue as that you’re alive and kick- 
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ing this blessed moment. I heard my mother tell 
when I was a gossoon, and she heard the whole of 
it from her aunt’s cousin’s son, who larned all the 
ins and outs of the story from a faymale friend of 
his, who bad it on the very best authority. Phil 
Connor was a piper, and a mighty fine player in- 
tirely. As he was coming home from Rathcor- 
mac, @xe fine moonshiny night, who should come 
right forenenst him, on this very same mountain, 
but *,whole bundle of the fairies, singin’, and 
skippm’ and discoursin’ like Christians. So, they 
‘up and axed him, in the civilest way in nathur, if 
he’d favour them with a planxty on his pipes; now, 
letting alone that Phil was brave as a lion, and 
wouldn’t mind facing an angry woman let alone a 
bate}: of hop-o’-my-thumb fairies, he was always a 
dacent boy, and hadn’t the heart to say no when 
he was civilly axed. 

«So Phil struck up the fox-hunter’s jig, and, to 
be sure and sartain, he was the lad that could play; 
no offence to you, Remmy. They all begun to 
caper, and danced here and there, backward and 
forud, to and fro, just like the motes you'd see 
dancing in a sunbeam. At last Phil stopped, all of 
a suddint, and they gathered round him and axed 
him why he did not go on? and he tould them 
that "twas dying with the drought he was, and he 
must have something to wet his whistle; which 
same is only fair as far as pipers is concerned. 

“« To be sure,’ said an old knowledgable that 
seemed king of ’em all, ‘ it’s but reasonable the boy 
is, get a cup to comfort him, the dacent gossoon!’ 
So they handed Phil one of the fairy’s-fingers* full 
of something that had a mighty pleasant smell; 
‘take it, me man,’ said th’ ould fairy, ‘there isn’t 
a headache in a hogshead of it; I warrant that a 
guager’s rod has never come near it; ’tis real 
Innishowen, none of your taxed Parlymint stuff, 
but the thrue Queen’s ’lixer.’+ Well, with that 


Phil raised the little dawney thing to his lips, and } 


though ’twasn’t the size of a thimble, he drank at 
laste a pint of spirits from it, and when he took it 
away from his mouth, that I mightn’t if ’twasn’t 
as full as at first! Faith it gave Phil the courage 
of a lion, so that he’d do anything. 

“ Begar, what did the omadhoun do but chal- 
lenge the whole box and dice of the fairies to bate 
him at playing the pipes; they advised him not to 
thry, but the more they persuaded him, the more 
he wouldn’t be persuaded. So as a wilful man 
must have his way, the fairies’ piper came forward; 
and he and Phil played against each other, turn by 
turn, until the cock crew, when all the lot vanished 
into a cave and took Phil with them. And because 
they were mad, at last, that Phil played so much 
better than their own musicianer, they changed 
poor Phil, out of spite, into a stone statute, which 
remains to this very day. And that’s what hap- 
pened to Phil Connor.” 


* Foxglove. 
t Illicit whiskey was called “ Queen’s” in contradis- 
tinction to the legal spirit, yclept “ Parliament.” 
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«“ You’ve made a pretty story of it,” said Remmy, 
“it’s a pity it is not true.” 

“True!” responded Minahan, with an accent of 
indignation, “ what have you to say agin it? It’s 
as true as Romilus and Ramus, or the history of 
Reynard the Fox and Reynardine his son, or any 
other of the curious little books that people do be 
reading—that’s them that can read—for divarsion’s 
sake, when they’ve got nothing else to do; I suppose, 
you'll be saying nixt, that fairies thimselves aint 
thrue? That I mightn’t, Remmy, but ’twouldn’t 
surprise me, in the laste, to hear you say, as 
Paddy Sheedy, the schoolmaster says, that the 
earth-is round like a bladder, and that people do 
be walking on the other side of it, with their heads 
downwards, and their feet opposite our feet!” 

“And if I did say so?” asked Remmy, who 
happened to know more of the antipodes than his 
companion, 

“Faith, Remmy, if you did say so, I know one 
that would misbelieve you, and that’s myself; for 
sure it stands to rason, all the world to a chany 
orange, that if people was walking on the other 
side of the earth, with their feet upwards, and their 
heads down, they’d be sure to fall off before one 
could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ ” 

To such excellent reasoning as this, Remmy 
Carroll saw it would be useless to reply, so he 
allowed Minahan the advantage, usually claimed 
by female disputants, of “the last word.” 

They proceeded to the farmer’s, Minahan, as 
they went along, volunteering a great many parti- 
culars respecting the petrified piper; indeed he 
indulged in that minuteness of detail which the 
colloquial wealth of Irishmen delights to lavish. 

I fear that Remmy Carroll was but a so-so lis- 
tener, for he had no great faith in fairies. At last 
the farmer’s house was reached, where Remmy and 
his pipes received a very warm welcome. 

You need not fear that I intend inflicting on 
you a description of the marriage. It is enough 
to tell you that the evening was one of genuine 
Irish enjoyment. Perhaps, Remmy was the only; 
one who did not thoroughly enter into the esfro of . 
the hour; for successful love is enough to sober 
even the highest spirits, and it embarrasses while 
it delights. But in compliance with custom, 
Remmy partook of the nectar (mortals call it whis- 
key punch) which was as plenty as tea at an 
ancient maiden’s evening entertainment. How 
could any man refuse the draught, brewed as it 
specially was for him, by the bride herself, who 
taking a sup out of the horn which did duty for 
a tumbler, had the gallantry to leave a kiss be- 
hind—even as “rare Ben Jonson”. recommends. 
What wonder was it if Remmy took his allowance, 
like a man and a piper, especially as love as well 
as grief, is sometimes dry! 

Minahan, to whom a skinful of any strong li- 
quor (without payment for the same) was quite 
“a benefit,” had easily and speedily contrived to 
get into that happy condition commonly called 
“half seas over;” that is, he was not quite tipsy, 
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but exceedingly merry and agreeable, and as in 
that wilful mood he insisted on returning to Fer- 
moy, Remmy had the task and trouble of escorting 
him. 

They left the house together, lovingly linked 
arm-in-arm—the next day, Minahan was found 
lying, with a huge stone for his pillow, near the 
footpath at the base of Corrin Thierna. It was 
noticed by one of those who discovered him, that 
his feet were within the fairy ring which Remmy 
had noticed on the preceding evening. 
Remmy himself there was no trace; if the earth 
had swallowed him up he could not have vanished 
more completely. His pipes were found on the 
ground, near Minahan, and this was all that re- 
mained of one who, so often and so well, had 
waked the soul of song from them. 

The whole district became alarmed, for the loss 
of a piper is a serious thing; and, at length, Father 
Tom Barry, the parish priest of Fermoy, thought 
it right to make a domiciliary visit to Minahan, to 
come at the real facts of the case, and solve what 
appeared to be a most mysterious mystery! 

That worthy he found in bed; grief for the sud- 
den loss of his friend had so heavily preyed upon 
his sensitive mind that, ever since that fatal night, 
he had been drowning sorrow in whiskey. It was 
now the third day since Carroll’s disappearance, 
and when Father Tom entered the house, he found 
Minahan sleeping off the combined effects of afflic- 
tion and potheen. He was awakened as soon as 
could be, and his first exclamation was “oh, them 
fairies! them thieves of fairies!” It was some 
time before he could comprehend the cause of Fa- 
ther Tom’s visit, and, even when he did, his words 
still were “oh them fairies! they beat Bannagher, 
and Bannagher beats the world!” 

A growl from the priest, which, from other lips 
would have sounded uncommonly like an execra- 
tion, awoke Minahan to his senses; but he testily 
declared his inability to tell his tale, except upon 
conditions. “My mimory,” said he, “is just like 
an eel-skin, your riverance, it don’t stretch and get 
properly limber until ’tis wetted!” On this hint, 
broad as a section of Lord Nugent, Father Tom 
sent for a pint of Tommy Walker, and after Mina- 
han had summarily despatched a naggin of it, he 
thus spoke ;—— 

«T'was Remmy and meself, your riverance, that 
war coming home, when, as bad luck would have 
it, nothing would do me, being pretty-well-I-thank- 
you at the time, but I must make a commincement 
of discoorse with Remmy about the fairy-people; 
for, your wortship, I had been telling him afore of 
Phil Connor who was transmografied into a stone- 
statute. Well and good, just as Remmy came 
right forenenst the fairy-ring, says he ‘ faith, I’d 
not object meself to have a lilt with ’em. No 
sooner he said the words, your honour, than we 
heard all of a suddint, the sweet music that we 
heard the evening afore, and with that a thousand 
lights glanced up from the fairy-ring, just as if 
*twas an illumination for some great victory. Thin, 
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the music playing all the time, meself and Remmy 
cocked our good-looking ears to listen, und as quick 
as I’d swallow this glass of whiskey—gvod health 
to your riverance!—a thousand dawney crathurs 
started up and began dancing jigs as if there was 
quicksilver in their heels. There they went, hi- 
ther and thither, far and near, coorsing abeut in all 
manner of ways, and making the earth trimmble 
beneath ’em, with the dint of their quickness, At 
last, your riverance, one of ’em came out ef the 
ring, made a leg and a bow as genteel as-ould 
Lynch, the dancing master, and said ‘ Mister Car- 
roll, if you’d plase to be agreeable, ’tis we'd like to 
foot it to your pipes,’ (and a soothering wink he 
gave as he said the words,) ‘for’ says he, ‘’tis our- 
selves has heard ov your beautiful playing.’ Then 
the weeny fairy fixed his little eyes upon Remmy, 
and that I mightn’t if they did not shine in his 
head like two coals of red fire or a cat’s eye und- 
her a blanket! 

“ «I’m no player for the likes o’ ye,’ says Rem- 
my, quite modest-like; but they wouldn’t take no 
excuse, and they all gathered around him, and what 
with sootherin’ words, and bright looks, and little 
pushes, they coaxed him to play for them, and, the 
cajoling crathurs! they fixed him a big stone for a 
sate, and he struck up Garryowen, sharp and quick 
like shot through a holly-bush. They all set to 
dancing, like St. Vitus and his blessed cousins, 
and sure “twas a beautiful sight to see. The 
dawney crathurs worn’t much bigger than your 
little finger, and all nately dressed in green clothes, 
with silk stockings and pumps, and foxglove caps 
upon their heads, and ilegant powdhered wigs, and 
swoords by their sides, about the size of a broken 
needle. Faith, "twas beautiful they footed it and 
remarkable they looked, any how! 

“ Well, your honour, he was playing like mad, 
and they wor capering away, male and faymale, 
young and ould, just like the Frinch, who eat so 
many frogs that they do be ever and always danc- 
ing, when one of the faymale fairies came to 
Remmy’s elbow, and said, in a voice that was 
sweeter than any tune, ‘maybe, Mister Carroll, 
you'd be dry?” So, Remmy looked at her for a 
moment, ‘till the faymale fairy hung down her 
head, quite modest. ‘Well,’ said Remmy, ‘you 
are a nice little crathur, and no words about it!’ 
Then, she looked up and her cheeks were as red 
as field-poppy, with delight at Remmy’s praising 
her; for faymales, your riverance,is faymales all 
the world over, and a little blarney makes them go 
as smoothly as a hall-door upon well-oiled hinges. 
Then, she asked him again if he didu’t feel dry, 
and Remmy said, that he wasn’t dry in particular, 
but he’d just like to drink her health. So, she 
handed him a little morsel of a glass, full of some- 
thing that was stronger, any how, than holy water, 
she kissed the glass as he took it, and he drank 
away, and his eyes danced in his head again, 
there was so much fireinthem. So, thinking that 
some would be good for my own complaint, I calls 
out to Remmy to leave adrop for me. But, whoop! 
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no sooner had I said the words than, ov a suddint, 
the whole vanished away like apparations, Remmy 
throwing me his pipes, by way of keepsake, as he 


dashed down, through the earth, with the rest of ; 


’em, and that’s all I know ov it.” 

Here Minahan, overpowered with grief and the 
fatigue of speaking, perpetrated a deep sigh and a 
deeper draught, which exhaused the remnant of 
the whiskey. 

“ But, Minahan,” said Father Barry, “ you cer- 
tainly don’t mean to pass off this wild story for 
fact?” 

“But I do, your riverance,” said Minahan, ra- 
ther testily. “Sure, none but meself was to the 
fore, and it only stands to reason, that as one piper 
warn’t enough for the fairies, they seduced Remmy 
Carroll away, bad cess to ’em for that same. And 
indeed, your wortship, I’ve dhramed that I saw 
him last night, made up into a stone statute, like 
poor Phil Connor; and sure, there’s great thruth 
in dhrames, entirely?” 

It is needless to say that Father Barry did not 
believe one word of this extraordinary story, but 
his parishoners did, and therefore he eschewed the 
heresy of publicly doubting it. He contented him- 
self with shaking his head, somewhat after the 
grave fashion of a Chinese mandarin in a grocer’s 
window, whenever this subject was alluded to, 
and this Burleigh indication, as well as his silence, 
obtained him an immense reputation for wisdom. 

There was one person who shared, to the full, 
the good priest’s disbelief of Minahan’s “tough 
yarn” about the fairies. This was Mary Mahony, 
who was convinced, whatever fate had befallen 
Remmy, and her fears anticipated the worst, that 
he had not fallen into the hands of the fairies. 
Indeed, she was bold enough to doubt whether there 
were such things as fairies. These opinions, how- 
ever, she kept to herself, and, poor thing! sorely 
but silently did she miss her lover. She said not 
one word to any one of what had passed between 
them on the memorable day of his disappearance, 
and buat that her cheek grew pale, and that melan- 
choly gently brooded in the deep quiet of her eyes, 
and that her voice always low, was now soft and 
sad as the mournful murmur of the widowed 
cushat-dove, little difference could be noticed in 
her, even by vigilant observation. Her father, in- 
deed, let not a day pass without lamenting the 
absence of Remmy, and when he spoke approv- 
ingly of him, tears would slowly gather in her 
eyes, and her heart swell with a sorrow all the 
deeper for suppression. It was great consolation 
for her to find, now that he was gone, how all lips 
praised the good qualities of Remmy Carroll. It 
is pleasant to feel that one does not love unwor- 
thily. 

Meantime, the deportation of Remmy, by the 
fairies, became duly accredited in Fermoy and its 
vicinity; if he had solely and wholly vanished, it 
might have been attributed to what Horatio calls 
“a truant disposition;” but his pipes were left 
behind him, circumstantial evidence of the truth of 
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Minahan’s narrative. Mightily was this corrobo- 
rated, a few months after, when Gerald Barry (the 
priest’s nephew) being out, one day, coursing on 
Corrin Thierna, discovered a sort of cave, the en- 
trace to which was covered by the huge rock next 
to the magic circle of the fairies! His terrier had 
ran into it, after a refractory rabbit who would not 
wait to be caught, and from the length of his stay, 
it was augured that the cave must be of immense 
extent. True it is, that no one had the audacious 
thought of examining it; for what mortal could 
be so reckless as to venture into the strong-hold of 
“the good people”—but the very fact of there 
being such a hole under the rock, presumed to be 
a cave, satisfied the Fermoy folks that Remmy 
Carroll was within it, changed into a Perrir1ep 
Prieer! 

Some weeks later, Gerald Barry’s dog again ran 
into the cave, and the young man, unwilling to 
lose a capital terrier, dug him out with his own 
hands—for neither love nor money could tempt 
any one else to do so fool-hardy an exploit. He 
found that the mysterious cave was no more than 
an ancient rabbit-burrow! All the old women, in 
and out of petticoats, unanimously declared that 
it was “clear, as mud in a wine-glass,” that the 
fairies had changed the place to prevent the disco- 
very of their petrified victims; for, argued they, if 
they could make men into marble statues, they 
surely were able to make a cave look like a rabbit- 
burrow? Such logical reasoning was calculated to 
settle the mooted point, and thus it became a moral 
certainty, in the Fermoy mode, that Remmy Car- 
roll and Phil Connor were petrified inmates of the 
mountain-cave! 

When, some eighteen mont'ss after, it was Gerald 
Barry’s ill-fortune to break ‘sis collar-bone by a 
fall from his horse, in a steeple-chase, there arose 
a general conviction in the minds of the rational 
public of Fermoy, that ‘his was a punishment 
inflicted upon him, by the fairies, for impertinent 
intrusion into their peculiar haunts. 


CHAPER III. 
HOW IT ALL ENDED! 


As wave chases wave to the shore, so does the 
tide of time carry year after year into the ocean of 
Eternity. We must imagine, if you please, that 
six years have passed by since the wonderful ab- 
duction and metamorphosis of Remmy Carroll. 
Many changes had taken place; Fermoy, rapidly 
rising into opulence as the greatest military depot 
in Ireland, had nearly forgotten the fairy-tale. 
Death had laid his icy hand upon the warm heart 
of honest Bartle Mahony; his fair daughter, Mary, 
who succeeded to his farm and money, found her- 
self a comparatively wealthy woman. But fortune 
could make no change in her; in an humble and 
unostentatious way, she was the Lady Bountiful of 
the place. The blessings of the poor were hers 
wherever want was to be relieved; and Heaven 
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knows the instances were many. There did the quiet 
bounty of Mary Mahony flow, blessed by that gentle 
personal expression of feeling and sympathy, which 
the Irish poor prize far more than the greatest dole 
which wealth. can bestow. Oh, that those who 
give could but know how much rests with the 
manner of giving! Any hand can coldly dispense 
money, but the voice—the glance—the tone of 
kindness soothe the pangs of the afflicted. In 
Ireland, where there are so many calls upon cha- 
rity, casual relief is looked upon as a sort of right; 
but a kind word, and a gentle tone, and a sympa- 
thizing look render the gift of double value. And 
where was there ever kindness and gentleness to 
equal Mary Mahony’s? She had her own experi- 
ences in sorrow, and was therefore well qualified 
to yield to others that touching sympathy which 
awakens gratitude in the heart. 

Her beauty remained undimmed, but its charac- 
ter was somewhat changed; if there was less of 
the fire of earlier days, there was now a more in- 
tellectual expression, at once the growth of her 
mind’s maturity and the sorrows which had chas- 
tened her. At first, she had been pestered with 
attention from various quarters, Sut it was soon 
found that she was not matrimonially inclined, and 
the last few years had seen her quite untroubled 
by them. 

She remained true to the passion of her youth; 
it flowed on, a deep and silent stream. None knew 
what she felt, and the deeper was her pain because 
of its suppression; so well had she kept her own 
secret that when, immediately after her father’s 
death, she took Remmy Carroll’s bed-ridden rela- 
tive as an inmate at her own residence, people only 
admired her charity. No one appeared to think 
that Remmy could ever have had any interest in 
her heart. 

The destinies of Europe had been adjusted; the 
Imperial Eagle of France had been struck down, 
when 


“Towering in his pride of place”— 


Wellington and Napoleon had met at Waterloo; 
and, after peace had been proclaimed, the ministry 
of the day proceeded to disband the second batta- 
lions of many regiments. The result was that 
some thousands of ex-soldiers wended home; many, 
very many of them were from Ireland, and some 
came back the mere wrecks of manhood, for the 
casualties of war and the certainties of sharp hos- 
pital practice are but too successful in removing 
such superfluities as legs and arms. 

Two or three persons might be seen in the 
spring of 1816, walking down the main street of 
Fermoy; if any doubt could exist as to what they 
had been, their martial bearing and their measured 
walk would promptly have removed it. They 
were, indeed, disabled soldiers; the youngest was 
about seven-and-twenty, and though he was minus 
his left arm, few men could be found whose per- 
sonal appearance might surpass his. 

They passed on, unnoticed as any other stran- 
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gers would have passed on, and found “ choicest 
welcome” in a hostelrie, “for the accommodation 
of man and beast,” at the end of the town; what 
creature comforts they there partook of I cannot 
enumerate, as the bill of fare, if such a thing ever 
existed in that humble but neat inn, unfortunately 
has not been preserved. The sun had nearly gone 
down, however, before any of the trio exhibited 
any intention towards locomotion. At last, he 
whom I have just mentioned, told his companions 
that he had some business in the town—some in- 
quiries to make—and would rejoin them in a few 
hours, at the latest: he might as well have spoken to 
the wind, for they had walked that day from Cork, 
(a trifle of some eighteen Irish miles,) and were 
already asleep on the benches. So, their com- 
panion wrapped himself up in a large military 
cloak—whilom it had covered the iron-bound 
shoulders of one of Napoleon’s own Invincibles. 
This completely concealed his figure, and drawing 
his hat over his face, so as to shade his features, 
he sallied forth, like Don Quixote, in search of 
adventures. 

When he reached the Sessions’ House, at the 
extremity of the main street, he struck off the 
high road (which leads to Lismore), deviated to 
the extreme left, crossed the meadow-bound by 
the mill, and found himself on the Inch, by that 
rapid branch of the Blackwater which has been 
diverted from the main current for the use of the 
aforesaid mill—illegally diverted, as I think, for it 
prevents the navigation of the river. He rapidly 
proceeded, and came to the chasm which I have 
already described as that from which Remmy Car- 
roll, the piper, had rescued Mary Mahony from 
drowning. The stranger threw himself, at listless 
length, on the sward by the gurgling stream, and 
gazed, in silence, on the scene before him. 

It was indeed a scene to delight the eye and 
mind of any beholder. Across the broad river 
were the rocks of Rathhely, clothed here and there 
with larches and pines, those pleasant evergreens 
—at his feet swept by the dark and deep river,— 
and before him, like a lofty sentinel over the fine 
country around, rose the tall and precipitous rock 
on which stood the ruins, stately in their very 
decay, of the ancient castle of Carrigabrick, one 
of the tall, round, lonely towers, whose origin and 
use puzzled so many antiquaries; from Ledwich 
and Vallancey, to Petrie and Henry O’Brien. 

With an eager and yet a saddened spirit the 
stranger drank in the quiet scene, as varied as it is 
picturesque,—upon which, in years long since de- 
parted, my boyhood loved to gaze. And now, in 
the softened effulgence of the setting sun, the 
place appeared more like the embodiment of a poet’s 
dream than anything belonging to this world of 
cold reality. 

The stranger gazed upon the scene, in silence 
for a time, but his feelings might thus be put into 
words : “It is beautiful, and it is the same. But 
change has heavily fallen upon myself, and heaven 
knows whether she may not be changed also. I 
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would rather be dead than see her another’s. The 
lips that my lips have kissed—the eyes that my 
eyes have looked into—-the hand that my hand 
has pressed—the form that my arms have folded; 
to have another call them his—the very thought 
maddens. 
heart to inquire, and this suspense is worse than 
all—let me know the worst.” 

He rose from the damp sward, sprung across 
the chasm, proceeded rapidly on, and in ten 
minutes was sitting on the stile at which, on other 
days, he had often parted from Mary Mahony— 
for by this time, my readers, I trust, have re- 
cognised Remmy Carroll in the stranger. 

How long he rested here, or with what anxious 
feelings he gazed upon the house, just visible 
through the trees, I am unable to state,—but I 
can easily imagine what a contention of hope and 
fear there must have been in his heart. The ap- 
prehension of evil tidings, however, had the as- 
cendancy, for, though two or three familiar faces 
passed him, he could not summon courage to ask 
after Mary or her father. At last, he made up his 
mind to make full inquiries from the next person 
he saw. 

The opportunity was soon afforded. A female 
appeared slowly advancing up the path. Could 
it indeed be herself? She came on—one glance, 
and he recognized her, the star of his spirit— 
bright, beaming, and even more beautiful than 
Memory and Fancy (those dove-winged ministers 
of Love) had painted her! 


He sprang to meet her,—there was no recog- 


nition on her part. Nor was this marvellous. 
Years, which had passed so gently over her, soft- 
ening and mellowing her beauty, had bronzed his 
cheek and almost changed the very expression of 
his features. The dark moustache and thick 
whiskers which he wore,—his altered air,—his 
military bearing—all made him appear very differ- 
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stranger) and said, with the quiet dignity so pe- 


? . 
> culiar to her, 


«“T hope, sir, you do not mean to insult me,— 
I would thank you to let me return; and if I must 


} answer you, I am not married.” 


Or she may be dead—I had not the | 
> voluntary exclamation. 
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ent from the rude being she had known six years > 


before. 

Seeing a stranger advance towards her, Mary 
paused. He accosted her, inquiring whether Mr. 
Mahony was to be seen! 

“He is dead,” said she, “he has been dead 
nearly six years.” 

Carroll started back, for the unwelcome news 
and the well-remembered tones both startled him. 

«T knew him once,” said he, “he was kind to 
me in other days, and I came to thank him now.” 
There was a slight pause and he resumed, “ Is his 
daughter alive?” 

“You are speaking to her, sir,” said Mary; 
“have you any business with me?” 

But Carrol! hesitated to answer. One question 
would bring hope or ruin to his heart, and he 
feared to ask it. He drew yet closer, and in as 
composed a manner as he could, almost whispered 
into her ear, 

« Are you married!” 

Mary drew back (for this questioning vexed 
her, and she wished to get rid of this inquisitive 
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«“ Thank God!” was Carroll’s earnest and in- 


People may prate of the quicksightedness of 
love; but Mary certainly had little of it, for she 
did not recognize her lover. She turned home- 
ward, and he placed his hand upon her arm. 

“T pray your pardon, Miss Mahony,” said he, 
“but I believe that you once knew a person 
named Carroll,—a poor worthless creature who 
was fool enough to love the ground on which you 
trod, and weak enough to think himself not indif- 
ferent to you?” 

Mary turned full on her questioner, with a 
flushed cheek and a flashing eye, and warmly said, 
in a tone of indignation that charmed him, 

“T do not know, sir, why you should intrude 
your presence and your words where they are 
not welcome; nor why you should ask questions 
which a common sense of decency would have left 
unasked. I do answer you, that my silence may 
not sanction imputation upon one whom, be he 
alive or dead, it was no dishonour to have known. 
I did know this person of whom you speak: poor 
it was his misfortune to be; worthless he never 
was nor could be.” 

“One moment more,” said he—«but one mo- 
ment. Let me tell you that Remmy Carroll is 
alive—that, after many trials, he has come home 
as poor as when you knew him years ago,—rich 
in nothing but an honest name. He comes back, 
a disabled soldier, and he dares not ask you 
whether, beautiful and wealthy as you are, you 
love him still.” 

Mary looked at him with anxiety, and the 
colour faded from her cheek, and then rushed back 
in a quickened life-tide, flushing her very fore- 
head. Even yet she did not recognize her lover! 

«If he be indeed returned,” said she, in a voice 
so low that it was difficult to say whether the 
words merely came to her lips by the mere im- 
pulse of her thought, “and if he be the same in 
heart, his poverty is nothing, for I have wealth, 
and if his health cannot be restored, surely I may 
soothe his pain.” 

Softly and suddenly an arm went round her 
waist—fervently descended a shower of kisses on 
the coral beauty of those luxuriant lips. 

«“ Mary—my own, dear, true Mary!” 

The large cloak and the hat fell off in the strug- 


, gle (for Mary did struggle, at first)—she saw and 


Q 
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recognized the forehead and the eyes—she knew 
him whom she had loved so well and mourned so 
long—and when he again kissed her, as she threw 
her arms around his neck, in the very abandon- 
ment of affection, truth compels me to declare 
that Mary Mahony entered no protest against the 
gentle deed! 


There was much to be told, on both sides. All 
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that Carroll cared to know was this—that he was 
loved fervently as man ever was loved. A thousand 
times did Mary exclaim against herself for not 
having recognized him at once, and a thousand 
times she smilingly averred that the recognition 
was all but impossible. Oh, how happy they were! 
it was the very luxury of love--the concentrated 
spirit of passion, tried and pure—the repayment, in 
one brief hour, of years of pain, doubt and sorrow. 

Remmy’s story was a brief but curious one. 
The combined influences of love and liquor had 
so far overcome him, that when, in a fit of drunken 
obstinacy, Minahan threw himself on the heathy 
sward, by the mountain’s side, to take a nap, 
Remmy Carroll who sat down by him to see that 
he fell into no mischief, found himself, after a 
while, quite unable to keep his eyes open. Sleep 
was creeping over him, so, taking off his pipes, for 
fear that he might injure them by lying on them, 
he carefully placed them by his head on the grass, 
and resigned himself to sleep. 

On waking, he found—to his excessive amaze- 
ment—that he was lying “ on the sunny side of a 
baggage-cart,” with his head reposing on the lap 
of a soldier’s wife! He wes summarily acquainted 
that he had been enlisted as a recruit, and his in- 
formant——a fierce-looking, hooked-nose martinet 
of a colour-sergeant—-asked him to put his hand 
into his pocket, and ¢hat would satisfy him that 
he had regularly become attached to the military 
service of King George the Third. Accordingly, 
poor Remmy did so, and drew out a thirteen* to 
which this Sergeant Kite triumphantly appealed 
in proof that Remmy was duly enlisted. It is 
needless to say that of this, Remmy--albeit the 
principal person concerned—had not the slightest 
recollection. But there was added a rather sig- 
nificant hint that the punishment usually allotted 
to deserters was Death, so—making a virtue of 
necessity—he had no alternative but to proceed to 
Cork with the regiment, as cheerfully as he could, 
and, in despite of himself, was attested,—magis- 
trates not being over-particular in those days. In 
vain were all his assertions that he had no recol- 
lection of having been enlisted :—he was laughed 
at, and asked what cou/d a tipsy man (as he ac- 
knowledged himself to have been) remember of any 
transaction? 

He was so closely watched that desertion, which 
he sometimes meditated, was impracticable. The 
regiment embarked for the Peninsula, and the 
crimp-sergeant told him, “on the voyage,” as an 
excellent joke, how they had taken him,—namely, 
that as the regiment were passing by the moun- 
tain, early in the morning, on a forced march for 


* A British shilling, which, until 1826, was current for 
13 pence in Ireland. 
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embarkation, one of .the officers who rode above 
the highway (for the road was literally cut out of 


» and wound round the hill) had noticed Remmy 


> carts, even.as he was, fast asleep! 


asleep, and, recruits being rather scarce at that 
time, he had been removed to one of the baggage- 
The details. of 
the job had been executed by the sergeant, who 
piqued himself not a little on the dexterity of the 
trick. 

Carroll was of that easy temperament which 


; takes the world as it finds it, and readily accom- 


modates itself to circumstances. Although he 


> bitterly lamented his involuntary absence from 


Mary Mahony, he knew that all the regrets in the 
world would not bring him one furlong nearer to 
her. He nerved himself to make the best of his 
situation. In a short time, he even came to like 
it. Good conduct and his ability to read and write 


} speedily recommended him to his superiors, and 


obtained for him the rank of sergeant. He was in 


} this capacity on the day of Waterloo, there re- 
> ceived a severe wound in the left arm, which ren- 


dered amputation necessary; and on his recovery, 
at Brussels, retired with a gratuity for his wound, 
a respectable pension, and some money which he 
had picked up “ in the wars”—of course, his com- 
plaint of poverty was only a ruse to try the 
strength of the maiden’s affection. But in her 
eyes, of more value than his hoard or his pension 
was a testimonial of courage and conduct given to 
him by his colonel, and especially countersigned 
by the Duke of Wellington, who had personally 
noticed many of his exploits during the six years 
he had been with him. Great pride, be sure, had 


> Carroll in giving this precious document te his 
; dear Mary. Many tears did she shed over the 


vicissitudes he had endured,—but tears wi// flow 
from gentle eyes, particularly when one has a 


> handsome lover at hand to kiss them off ! 


The wedding followed, as a matter of course. 
Such a wedding !—that of Camacho was a fool to 
it. A general holiday was kept in the neighbour- 
hood, and if the bachelors admired the beauty— 
now bright with happiness—of the bride, the Wa- 


} terloo medal and the Waterloo wound of Carroll 


won him favour from the womankind. 
Minahan’s character for veracity fell into disre- 


> pute about this time—it being pretty clear that 


Remmy Carroll was anything but a petrifaction, 


} at least Mary Mahony’s evidence would disprove 


such an imputation. But, to this very day, Mina- 
han is ready to say and swear that he told the truth 


» —or something very like it—and appeals, when tip- 


sy, (that is, every day of his life,) to Carroll’s good 
fortune in proof of the advantageous influence of 
fairy favours. He has a few converts who think 


; that Remmy Carroll was as much petrified as 


Phil Connor—and, indeed, I think so too. 
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THE BEAUY. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


(Concluded from page 224.) 


Mr. Jemrson found Miss Westmore alone in 
the front parlour, engaged with a book—her cou- 
sins being up stairs, busily occupied in preparing 
for their promenade in Chesnut street, where they 
never failed to meet some of their beaux. ‘Trip- 
ping up to her in a manner that he thought was 
very degagé, and making a sort of sliding bow, 
he placed himself on a chair directly in front of 
her, and commenced with— 

«“ Pray, madam, may I be allowed to inquire 
the subject of your studies this morning? What 
enviable work has the honour of engaging your 
attention?” 

“The Diary of a Désennuyée,” replied Sabina. 

“Oh! yes—lI recollect I looked over the thing 
previous to reviewing it for the newspapers. I 
should have supposed it too light a work to in- 
terest so learned a lady as Miss Westmore.” 

“TI am not a learned lady,” answered Sabina. 
“ A slight acquaintance with miscellaneous litera- 
ture can give me no claim to a title which I am 
well aware is rarely bestowed on a female except 
in derision. As to this very amusing book, I find 
it replete with talent, wit, vivacity, and good 
sense. I suppose it to present a correct view of 
society and manners as they exist among the up- 
per classes of the English nation.” 

“ Well, well,” said Jempson; “ But now let 
us proceed at once to the point that bids us ele- 
vate the banner of hope, and will bring us to a 
right understanding. Did you receive a certain 
little poem, yesterday morning?” 

“« T did.” 

“ Of course, you comprehended the design.” 

“TI did not.” 

The ever ready frown of Jackaway Jempson 
again visited his countenance; and his voice lost 
its softness as he exclaimed: 

“Madam, you are really a very extraordinary 
person. But, certainly, you understood the allu- 
sion in the last stanza?” 

“Tt was intended, I suppose, to be taken as a 
compliment.” 

“ Certainly, certainly; and there are ladies who 
would consider it a very great compliment.” 

“T did not perceive that it was such.” 

“Madam, your perceptions must be uncom- 
monly cloudy. Did it not imply an offer of the 
poet’s hand—and—hem—hem—” (He would 
not say “ his heart also.”’) 

“ Very probably.” 


Q 


“In short, madam, an offer to convert Miss Sa- 
bina Westmore into Mrs. Jackaway Jempson. 
Nay, madam, you need not look down; I can 
make allowances on such an occasion, for a young 
lady’s confusion.” 

“T am not in the least confused,” said Sabina, 
looking up. 

«“ Well, madam, what do you wish—am I to 
repeat the offer in person? I thought you would 
appreciate my delicacy in couching my proposal 
beneath the flower-crowned veil of an original 
poem, and thus sparing your blushes.” 

«“ Why should I blush?” 

«“ Young ladies generally do on these conscious 
occasions. ‘Conscience does make cowards of us 
all.’ ” 

“Very true; but I do not perceive in what 
manner that excellent quotation can apply to me.” 

«“ Well, then, madam, since you are resolved to 
have it in plain English, I will tell you without 
hesitation.” (Here he hesitated for some minutes, 
tracing the pattern of the carpet with the point of 
his Fanny Kemble cane, while trying to concoct 
his address.) “ There is, madam, a certain young 
gentleman, who, it may be asserted without vanity, 
is no mean favourite of the muses and the graces, 
to whom he has sacrificed extensively; and is also 
a sonof Apollo. He has recently altered his fixed 
and immutable determination of adhering through 
life to the roseate service of the golden-haired god, 
and the inspired nine; and he has now resolved 
to encumber himself with the fetters of Hymen, 
and bestow a portion of the chain on a lady that 
he flatters himself, can have no objection to wear 
it.” 

«“ Who can that lady possibly be?” said Sabina. 

“ Madam, madam, must I speak plainer still. I 
thought a word to the wise, was always enough. 
Can I do more than assert that the lady in ques- 
tion is now in this very parlour.” 

«“ Meaning me?” asked Sabina. 

“ Why, yes, madam, certainly; who else can I 
mean. Excuse me; but you seem to have a very 
cool way of taking things. Excuse me again; 
but on these occasions I thought that young ladies 
always showed considerable emotion.” 

“That must depend on circumstances,” replied 
Sabina. “I have never been in the practice of 
showing any emotion I did not feel.” 

“Extraordinary! And is it possible you really 
feel none on this occasion?” 
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«“ None at all; except that of surprise at your 
taking the liberty of addressing such conversation 
to me, when you could not, from anything in my 
deportment, have had the slightest reason to sup- 
pose it would be favourably received.” 

Mr. Jackaway Jempson knit his brows, bit his 
lip, flung down his Fanny Kemble cane, started 
from his chair, and strode up and down the room. 
At last a new thought struck him, and going up to 
Sabina, he said to her, 

«“ This, madam, must be maiden coyness, caused 
by the novelty of the circumstance.” 

« What circumstance?” 

« Nay, madam, don’t be piqued; I make no al- 
lusions. But it is well known that ladies of your 
turn are not much accustomed to receiving offers 
from-—from—” 

“From gentlemen of yours,” replied Sabina; 
“and it would be strange, indeed, if they were.” 

“ From gentlemen of any turn,” said Jempson, 


gtowing every moment more impertinent; “there- ; 


fore when the thing does happen, they are such 
novices that they don’t know how to act.” 

“I know how exactly,” said Miss Westmore. 
“TI insist on your speaking to me no more 
either on this or any other subject. In the mean 
time I leave you to your meditations.” 


She then rose with dignity, and quitted the ; 


room. And Jempson looking after her as she 
closed the door, said to himself, 

“Upon my word, she is a fine creature, after 
all. And then her fortune too: it is provoking to 
lose that. I don’t know but after we were once 
married, I might have brought myself to like her. 
However, now I’ve set about it, I’m determined to 
marry somebody. I'll go home and dress myself 
in my party-clothes, and get into an omnibus, and 
ride up to see the rich widow above Green-street. 
There will be no trouble in getting her consent. 
Confound it, why would not this girl have me? I 
could easily have locked up all her books, and al- 
lowed her no money to buy more.” 

He then sallied out of Mr. Denning’s house, 
looking much discomposed; went to his lodgings, 
changed his dress, perfumed his hair and his 
handkerchief, and then proceeded towards the 
Exchange in quest of an omnibus. Near the 
corner of Third and Walnut streets he met Nor- 
bert Lankley, who said to him, 

“Has Greek met Greek? Well, Jempson, what 
success with cousin Sabina?” 

“I have thought better of the thing,” replied 
Jempson; “I was not quite so great a fool as to 
offer myself to a blue-stocking, for I knew she 
would snap at nie. It would, no doubt, have been 
the first offer she ever received.” 

“ Jackaway Jempson,” said Lankley, “let me 


just take the liberty of telling you that you area | 
; and the greatest part of her time was now devoted 


pretty considerable coxcomb. And as I am soon 
to be one of Mr. Denning’s family, I take upon 
myself now to inform you that your visits in that 
quarter mast stop;—the sooner the better. There 
are always fools enough to be found at that house, 
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and I am one of them myself; but none of us are 
quite so bad as to court a lady and then disparage 
her. I would not speak disrespectfully to other 
men of even my Anna. I am sorry I amused 
myself with your folly and vanity in this business; 
but you know I told you all the time she would 
not have you. I see plainly she has given you a 
flat refusal, and it is just what you deserve.” 

Jackaway Jempson frowned awfully, his face 
turning scarlet; and he glanced with flashing eyes 
at his Fanny Kemble cane. Norbert Lankley 
merely arched his brows a little higher, and stood 
firm before him with his arms folded, and said 
ealmly, 

« Shall I take that stick out of your hand?” 

And Mr. Jempson thought that just at this time 
“the better part of valour was discretion.” So he 
hastily turned the corner of Third street, and 
rapidly disappeared somewhere in the intricacies 
behind the Girard Bank; and making the circuit 
of that building, he crossed over mto Carter’s Al- 
ley, and from thence contrived to emerge in the 
lower part of Chesnut street. He threw himself 
into the first omnibus that was northward bound, 
and landed at the mansion of the wealthy widow 
Wollensperger, a lady whose excessive obesity had 
nearly obliterated both shape and feature; and 
who during the lapse of eight-and-forty years, had 
never read a single book quite through. Mr. 
Jempson preferred his suit; the widow smiled 
graciously, seemed to blush, and requested time 
for consideration; nevertheless she accepted him in 
the course of an hour. 

It must have been out of mere spite, and partly 
to mortify Miss Sabina Westmore, that Mr. Jacka- 
way Jempson hurried his wedding as rapidly as 
possible. He and Mrs. Wollensperger were mar- 
ried on that day week, and they immediately set 
out on a visit to the far-west; whither some of the 
lady’s relations had emigrated many years before. 
Somehow she always remained with these rela- 
tives; her husband being absent in various other 
places, and occasionally coming to Philadelphia, 
first to receive rents, and afterwards to dispose of 
property. 

In the meantime, as Norbert Lankley began to 
grow very tired of courtship, and thought that 
perhaps marriage would be rather better, he talked 
of a time being fixed for the wedding of himself 
and Anna. It was decided that the ceremony 
should take place at the end of three months, dur- 
ing which period Norbert was to look out for a 
house, and Anna was to get her bridal parapher- 
nalia, which, according to the custom then pre- 
vailing in Philadelphia, was to comprise as large 
a supply of new articles as would last her seven 
years. These preparations seemed somewhat to 
rouse the young lady from her natural indolence; 


to shopping, and to going after milliners, mantua- 
makers, and seamstresses. At first her sisters ac- 
companied her on these expeditions; but after 


; awhile they found it took too much time from their 
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THE BEAUX. 


own pursuits, meaning the beaux. Also Miss 
Anna seemed to prefer going by herself, saying 
that Ellen and Rosa walked too fast for her, and 
hurried her too much in her choice of articles, and 
teazed her with advising how the things should be 
made. Mrs. Denning had no leisure to attend to 
Anna’s preparations, being at this juncture very 
busily occupied in superintending the trousseaur 
of two other young ladies, whose mothers were 
her intimate friends. 

Early one morning, Mrs. Denning awakened 
her husband and informed him that she was going 
up to Bristol. 

«“ When?” said he, rubbing his eyes, and feel- 
ing rather unamiable at being disturbed. 

“ Now—this morning—in the New York boat.” 

“ What for?” 

“Dear husband, did you not hear me when I 
came home last night, telling about poor Mary 
Maria T'umbleston?”’ 

“No, I did not: I was reading the papers. What 
of Miss Tumbleston?” 

“She has met with a sad accident; the news 
came down from Bristol last evening. In trying 
to climb a fence she has sprained both her ancle 
and her wrist.” 

“It serves her right. Shame upon her awk- 
wardness. In my time a girl could clear a fence 
at one jump. But who is this Mary Maria Tum- 
bleston?” 

“La! my dear; don’t you know”” 

“ T don’t know the half of your people. At least 
if I do, I don’t remember them. Do these persons 
live at Bristol?” 

“They have lately bought a house there, and 
have moved up already, though it is so early in 
the season. I have been lying awake these three 
hours, thinking of poor Mary Maria. My friend, 
her mother, is no sort of a nurse; indeed, to say the 
truth, she is no sort of anything but a perpetual 
gad-about and gossip. I know nothing at all 
about the Bristol doctors, or whether there is one 
in the place.” 

«“T’ll warrant there 
scarce,” 

“Still, I cannot be easy without going up to see 
after the poor girl. I'll take the boat as it returns, 
and be back again by three o’clock. I have pro- 
mised to go this afternoon to Schuylkill Sixth 
street below Pine, to inquire the character of a 
cook for Mrs. Starveling, who changes her ser- 
vants every week.” 

“ Let her go without, then. 
deserves.” 

“ Well, well, my dear, I really must start off 
to Bristol at once, to see about this poor Mary 
Maria; and I'll carry up in my basket a bottle of 
that embrocation which cured my own ancle, 
when I twisted it in going up Mrs. Corkscrew’s 
narrow stairs, to tell her that the thief had been 
discovered who stole all the prayer-books out of 
her pew.” 

“ Yes, I remember that ancle-twist; and it was 


is. Doctors are never 


It is just what she 
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all because you were in such a hurry, as to take 
three steps at once of a winding staircase. How- 
ever, now that I am awake, I may as well get up 
and convey you down to the boat, if you must go 
to Bristol. And I'll look in at the store, before I 
come home to my breakfast. You can get yours 
on board the boat.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Denning arrived at the 
wharf, they found the last bell ringing. So there 
was just time for the gentleman to put his wife on 
and to leave her. The boat had proceeded 
about a mile beyond Kensington, when Mrs. Den- 
ning, seeing no person on deck that she knew, 
went down to reconnoitre for acquaintances in the 


board 


cabin. 

In this boat the way to the ladies’ cabin lay 
through the large one, where they were preparing 
the breakfast table. In the far corner of this apart- 
ment, on one of the lockers, sat a female, whose 
face was obscured by a very long green veil; be- 
side her sat a very young man in a very braided 
frock coat, whose face, in spite of a desperate at- 
tempt at whiskers, mustachoes, and beard, and a 
very dark complexion, still looked like that of a 
boy. As Mrs. Denning was passing, the female 
voice exclaimed, 

“Oh! my! if there an’t ma’! 
pa’s not on board!” 

Mrs. Denning stood aghast with amazement on 
recognizing her daughter Anna, who wrapped her 
veil tightly over her face and shrunk cowering into 
the corner. The youth turned round towards the 
wall and looked as if he was trying to get into it. 
The next minute there was a whispering between 
the young persons of “ Do yovw tell.”—« No, do 


Oh! I do hope 


you.” 

«“ Are you really Anna Denning?” said the half 
breathless mother. 

“Yes indeed, ma’,” replied the young lady, 
gathering courage and raising her veil. 

« And who is that young man?” 

«“ My husband,” said Anna, simpering. “ We 
have just stopped in at Alderman Tacker’s office 
and got married. And so we are going on to 
New York.” 

Mrs. Denning dropped her basket, made a vio- 
lent exclamation, and covering her face with her 
hands, sunk down on a chair before her runaway 
daughter. 

«Ta! ma’! you need not be so shocked. My 
husband is a very nice young gentleman, and has 
very genteel connexions in New York, both on 
the Timberley side and the T'wigham.” 

“ Who are you, sir—who are you?” cried the 
mother. 

«“ Madam,” replied the youth, “my name is 
Timberley T'wigham. I have the honour of holding 
the rank of midshipman in the United States 
Navy. And I came to Philadelphia a few weeks 
ago to see my sister.” 

«“ Your sister. Who is your sister?” 

His bride pinched his arm, and said, in an audi- 
ble whisper, “ Don’t tell.” 
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“Yes I will,” was his reply. “It may as well 
come out first as last. My sister is Mrs. Hooke- 
ridge, the lady who has been making dresses for— 
for my wife that is now. And at her house we 
had the felicity of becoming acquainted.” 

“A mantua-maker!” shrieked Mrs. Denning. 

« A mantua-maker’s brother!” 
«“ Now, ma’,” said the duteous Anna, “can’t 
you have sense enough to keep yourself quiet. 
Don’t you see the waiters that are setting the 
table, are stopping to listen and look, with their 
faces all upon the broad grin.” 

“Oh! let me go on shore, let me go on shore, 
ejaculated Mrs. Denning. “Let me get back to 
the city as fast as I can, to tell my poor husband. 
Oh! what dreadful news for him. It will break 
his heart. It will kill him dead!” 

“ Then the longer it is put off the better,” said 
the midshipman. 

“Tam glad, any how,” said Anna, “that pa’s 
not on board.” 

« And poor Norbert Lankley—what will become 
of him!” cried Mrs. Denning. “Oh! Anna, 
Anna, how could you use him so?” 

“ Ma’, do speak lower,” said Anna,——“ you are 
really making yourself quite ridiculous. Only see, 
the women and children are beginning to poke 
their heads out of the ladies’ cabin. Why, you'll 
raise the whole boat.” 

“ Really, madam,” observed the midshipman, 
“ this is quite too public a place for a scene.” 

“ As to Norbert Lankley,” proceeded Anna, in 
a low voice, “he’s the least part of my concern. 
Even when we were first engaged, I did not think 
him at all handsome. No, not even when he was 
asking me. And after the first week he seemed a 
downright fright. But I thought, somehow, it 
wouldn’t do not to marry him. Then after I 
first saw dear Timberley Twigham, one day while 
I was waiting in Mrs. Hookeridge’s little parlour, 
and he picked up my reticule for me, I absolutely 
hated that Norbert, with his ugliness, and his fool- 
ishness, and his way of quizzing people. And I 
never was happy except when I was meeting dear 
Timberley at his sweet sister’s, and walking with 
him in streets where nobody ever goes. So when 
all my best dresses had been bought and made up, 
and I had laid in a good stock of lace and gloves, 
I thought I might as well consent to run away 
with dear Timberley. And as Norbert has not 
yet fixed on a house and begun to buy furniture, 
I don’t see that he has any right to complain.” 

“Oh! Anna, Anna, how you talk,” ejaculated 
her mother. 

«“ Ma’, do let me finish; for at this rate I shall be 
tired enough before I get through,” said the young 
lady. “So I made a friend of Mrs. Hookeridge’s 
black girl that carries home the dresses, and she 
has been coming to our house for several evenings, 
and conveying away in her bandbox such things as 
I cared most for. And Mrs. Hookeridge provided 
a large trunk for me, and packed the things in it; 
and it is now on deck among the baggage.” 
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cried Mrs. Denning. 
Who were the wit- 


“Ts all this possible 
“Are you really married? 
nesses?” 

«“ Dear,” said Anna, turning to her husband, 
“take the certificate out of your pocket-book, and 
show it to ma’. As to witnesses, Mrs. Hookeridge 
would have gone with us herself, only she was 
afraid of losing custom if it was supposed she had 
helped us off. So the witnesses were Alderman 
Tacker’s housekeeper, and one of his constables.” 

“ Police officers, dear,” said the midshipman. 

«“ Well, dear, it’s no matter what they are. I 
never liked to call Norbert Lankley ‘ dear,’ for all 
we were engaged. A great, long, yellow-haired, 
grey-eyed fellow! Though I am fair myself, I 
never, in my heart, could abide light-complexioned 
men. See, ma’, dear Timberley is a decided bru- 
nette.”’ 

“Oh! Anna! Anna!” sighed Mrs. Denning, 
“ how very foolish you are! What will become of 
you?” 

«“ Well, madam,” said the midshipman, “ the 
knot is tied now, and the wisest thing the lady’s 
family can do, since they did not take better care 
of her, is to submit with a good grace.” 

“Submit!” exclaimed Mrs. Denning, “do you 
suppose Mr. Denning will submit!” 

«“ Why, not at first perhaps; fathers seldom do; 
a little resistance is to be expected. But he’ll come 
in at last; athers always do: at least in this happy 
land of ours. But there’s the bell ringing for 
breakfast; it is well we are here on the spot, it 
gives us a capital chance for places. Shall I have 
the honour of handing my respected mother-in-law 
to the table?” 

“TI want no breakfast,” replied Mrs Denning, 
«“T’ll go and sit in the ladies’ cabin and cry all the 
time—oh! that I could get out of the boat!” 

“I must bar that,” said Mr. Twigham, “till 
we get to Bristol; though to be sure, father-in-law 
could not catch us if he was to try. There is no 
overtaking runaways that go by steam.” 

« Come, ma,’” said Anna, “make the best of 
what can’t be helped; as dear Timberley says, you 
should have taken better care of me. So let us sit 
down and get a good breakfast; I see there are 
plenty of oysters on the table.” 

Mrs. Denning took up her basket, and finally 
suffered herself to be conducted to the breakfast 
table, where the extreme politeness of the mid- 
shipman somewhat softened her heart; and before 
the repast was over she found herself replying to 
him with involuntary civility. After breakfast 
they adjourned to the deck, where they excited 
great curiosity; for by this time the story was all 
over the boat. 

They soon arrived at Bristol; and on parting 
with her daughter, Mrs. Denning’s tears flowed 
fast. “Ma’,” whispered Anna, “what are you 
crying for; I am sure Mr. Twigham is fifty times 
handsomer than that Norbert Lankley, and I like 
him fifty times as much, particularly when he 
wears his uniform. So, where’s the great harm, 
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after all. I wish I could see Norbert when he hears 
of it; how I should laugh. Who knows but he 
may take cousin Sabina to console him; I always 
thought he liked her better than he ought to have 
done, considering he was engaged to me. There 
now, good-bye, we will write from New York; and 
as pa’s rich, there’s no danger but dear Timberley’s 
relations will receive me well.” 

Mr. Twigham escorted his mother-in-law a 
few steps beyond the utmost extremity of the land- 


ing-board, till she was fairly on shore: and Anna ‘ 


waved her handkerchief. The boat proceeded on 
her course and was soon out of sight; while Mrs. 
Denning walked cryingly up to the house of her 
friend Mrs. Tumbleston. On arriving there, she 
threw herself on the sofa, burst into a fresh flood 
of tears, and as soon as she could speak for sob- 
bing, answered the inquiries of her hostess by 
relating, without reserve, the events of the morn- 
ing. After a while, she recollected the business 
that had brought her to Bristol, and was conducted 
to the apartment of the suffering Mary Maria, who 
had already been twice visited by a physician, and 
who steadily declined the embrocation that poor 
Mrs. Denning had brought with her. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Tumbleston privately put on her bonnet, and 
slipped out of the house, for the purpose of ac- 
quainting her neighbours with the elopement of 
the fair Anna. In the course of an hour the news 
had spread throughout Bristol, and in two hours 
it was at Burlington. According to the most 
approved version of the story, Miss Anna Denning, 
a young lady of beauty, fortune and accomplish- 
ments, who was on the point of marriage to a rich 
merchant, one of the most elegant men in Philadel- 
phia, and to whom she had been engaged for years, 
had that morning run away with a low worthless 
common sailor, whose sister was a poor seamstress; 

and the mother of the infatuated bride was now 

lying very ill at Mrs. Tumbleston’s house, going 
just out of one fainting fit into another—the poor 

lady having followed the runaways on board the 

steamboat, from whence she had been forcibly 


} dragged by her son-in-law and left screaming on 


the wharf, till Mrs. Tumbleston was kind enough 
to take her into her house. At Bordenton fears 
were entertained for Mrs. Denning’s intellects. 

After a very early dinner, Mrs. Denning em- 
barked for the city in the same steamboat, as it 
returned down the river; and feeling very melan- 
choly, she remained all the time in the ladies’ cabin, 
her attention being only withdrawn from her griefs 
by the exercise of a few acts of gratuitous kindness: 
such as recommending suitable boarding-houses to 
some New York families, and promising to obtain 
places for four Irish chambermaids who had just 
arrived in the country. 

On reaching home, she found the family assem- 
bling at dinner, and in great surprise at Anna’s 
having been missing since early in the morning, 
when she had been seen going out, but never com- 
ing back again. Nick Denning had just been sent 
to inquire if Norbert Lankley knew anything of 
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her. “J know all about her, to my sorrow,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Denning, and she then related her 
extraordinary tale. Mr. Denning raved, and threat- 
ened awful vengeance on the audacious midship- 
man, and his nefarious sister the mantua-maker. 

Ellen Denning said, that for her part she had 
always prophesied in her own mind, that Anna’s 
engagement to Norbert Lankley would come to 
nothing, and that Norbert was quite too good for 
Anna. Rosa on the other hand averred that she 
had had similar misgivings because Anna was too 
good for Norbert, who was entirely too tall and 
dangling. 

Just then Norbert himself came in with Nick, 
and on hearing all the circumstances, he bore the 
loss of his fiancée with an exemplary fortitude, 
amounting almost to cheerfulness; and Nick for 
his part thought it an excellent joke. 

Mr. Denning declared that he would write to 
Anna by that day’s mail, assuring her positively 
that he would never see her face again, and never 
allow her a single cent, even to keep her from 
starving. Sabina Westmore, much shocked at all 
that had passed, kindly interfered in behalf of the 
offenders, suggested that the letter of renunciation 
should be postponed to an indefinite period, and 
finally succeeded in calming down the anger of 
Mr. Denning. Norbert Lankley: took his leave, 
after assuring the family that he was not in the 
least offended at Miss Anna’s consulting her own 
happiness in the way that seemed best to her, and 
that he should bear her no malice in consequence; 
and he withdrew with a light step, and evidently a 
lightened heart. 

The story of Anna Denning’s elopement had 
been widely circulated during the afternoon, and 
had been mentioned at the Exchange. So all the 
beaux considerately staid away that evening and 
the next; and the Miss Dennings became very 
sleepy in consequence, and retired to their rooms 
before nine o’clock. Also, Mrs. Denning on this 
occasion remained at home for eight-and-forty 
hours; after which, being unable to stay in any 
longer, she resumed her usual habits, and was 
questioned and condoled with by most of her 
friends; while others with praiseworthy delicacy 
refrained even from mentioning the word midship- 
man in her presence, and carefully avoided the 
most distant allusion to anything connected with 
the navy. Some even abstained from saying dress- 
maker. 

Next week Sabina Westmore’s month in Phil- 
adelphia was to expire; and she felt exceedingly 
anxious to find herself at her own home. A few 
days after the’ elopement of Anna, a card was 
brought up to Sabina’s room (where the Miss 
Dennings chanced just then to be with her), and 
the servant said that Mr. Westmore and another 
gentleman were waiting in the parlour. On look- 
ing at the card, Sabina’s cheeks were suffused with 
crimson, her eyes sparkled with more than their 
usual brilliancy, and she hastened immediately 
down stairs. Ellen and Rosa made some improve- 
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ment in their dress, and hastened down after her, 
impatient to see Orvin Westmore, and the new 
gentleman; and grieving that Sabina had gone 
down with the card still in her hand, for if she had 
left it behind they might immediately have known 
his name. 

When the Miss Dennings came down, they 
found Orvin Westmore reading a newspaper at the 
centre-table, in the front parlour, while in the ad- 
joining apartment there was seated beside Sabina 
one of the handsomest and finest-looking young 
men they had ever beheld; and whom she imme- 
diately introduced as Mr. Mordaunt, lately from 
India. 

Orvin now came forward, and had of course a 
very cordial reception from Rosa; while Ellen 
determined to appropriate to herself the elegant 
stranger, and set about it forthwith. Rosa con- 
trived to entice Orvin to the back-windows to look 
at the honeysuckles that were trained around them, 
and then said to him in a low voice, “ Only see 
Ellen; I declare I am quite ashamed of her, though 


she is my sister. She is setting her cap already at 


that very air-distingué stranger who looks as if 


he might be the son of a nobleman. Pray, who 
is he ?” 

«“ Gustavus Mordaunt is the son of one of our 
most wealthy and influential merchants in Boston,” 
replied Westmore. 

“For Ellen’s sake, I hope he is not engaged.” 

« Yes, he is, and has been so for a year or more; 
previous indeed to his departure for India.” 

“To whom—what is the lady’s name?” 

“Sabina Westmore—my sister.” 

“Is it possible? Has Sabina been really en- 
gaged all this time? And to think that she never 
told us, and never behaved as if she was engaged 
at all—never giving any one the slightest hint of it. 
And we have all the while been trying to get a 
beau for her! ‘There is Ellen still wasting her at- 
tractions on Mr. Mordaunt; I must call her off.” 

Rosa then made a sign to Elien, who unwillingly 
approached, and asked her sister “ what was the 
matter.” And Rosa explained that Mr. Gustavus 
Mordaunt, the son of one of the richest merchants 
in Boston, was actually engaged to cousin Sabina, 
and had been so for more than a year. Ellen ex- 
pressed great amazement, and exclaimed to Orvin 
Westmore, “ Well, I am indeed astonished; this 
is really incredible; I always thought Sabina West- 
more was cut out for an old maid. Did Mr. Mor- 
daunt know she was literary?” 

«“ Having been acquainted with her from child- 
hood, he knew that Sabina was fond of reading, 
and that every day she devoted a certain portion 
of time to the improvement of her mind.” 

« Wonders will never cease! And when is the 
wedding to take place?” 

«Whenever Sabina pleases. The very day before 
I set out to bring my sister home, Gustavus Mor- 
daunt arrived from India, and in his impatience to 
see her, he has accompanied me to Philadelphia.” 

“Such a beau is really worth having,” said 
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Rosa. “How will our gentlemen look beside 
him,” remarked Ellen. 

To be brief--Sabina began next day to prepare 
for leaving Philadelphia on the following morning, 
escorted by her brother and her lover. The Miss 
Dennings were very much surprised to see that 
neither she nor Mr. Mordaunt either talked or be- 
haved at all like “engaged people,” at least be- 
fore company. Mr. Denning and Nick took a very 
kind leave of Sabina; and Mrs. Denning regretted 
that her numerous avocations had prevented her 
from being as much with Miss Westmore as she 
wished. Ellen and Rosa were very polite at part- 
ing; but secretly rejoiced that they should now 
have all the beaux entirely to themselves. Rosa 
had the preceding day left off doing the amiable 
to Orvin Westmore; Sabina having informed her 
that he was shortly to be married to a very charm- 
ing young lady of Portland. 

Early in the autumn the Miss Dennings receiv- 
ed from Mrs. Mordaunt, a large box, containing a 
superb wedding cake, and a small one with some 
beautiful little ornaments for the centre-table. 

In the meantime, about a week after the elope- 
ment, Mr. Timberley 'T'w‘zham dictated a penitent 
letter for his Anna to commit to paper. Mr. 
Denning had found upon inquiry, that Mr. Twig- 
ham was a very worthless fellow; and that he had 
been discarded by all those of his relations whose 
countenance was worth having. Therefore, he 
replied that if she would return to him he would 
receive his daughter, but not her husband. Shortly 
after there came another letter from Anna, very 
badly expressed, and therefore, evidently written 
entirely by herself. She stated that her dear Tim- 
berley was ordered to sea, and that during his 
absence she should have no place to be in, conse- 
quently she would accept her father’s offer and 
come. Mr. Denning then wrote again, and gave 
her permission to do so. Her husband brought 
her to Philadelphia, and unblushingly presented 
himself with her at her father’s house, calculating 
upon the probability of not being ordered out of it. 
He was tacitly allowed to remain there for a week 
till it was time to join his ship at New York. 
Anna had not sufficient sensibility to grieve much 
at his departure; and for his part, he seemed al- 
ready to have grown tired of her. Being very 
unpopular with the Denning family, they were all 
glad when he sailed on a three years cruise; and 
Anna, who never after had any other home than 
her father’s house, resumed her old habits of no- 
thing. 

Norbert Lankley was married in the course of 
the next winter, to a brisk, notable, clever girl, 
from Connecticut. And he was very proud of his 
wife, notwithstanding she had no pretensions to 
beauty. They live happily, and he is fast be- 
coming a rich man. 

Several of the other young men that frequented 
the society of the Miss Dennings, and walked with 
them occasionally in Chesnut street, have taken to 
themselves wives; but none of them chose either 
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Ellen or Rosa. Neither of these sisters have as 
yet any prospect of entering into the marriage 
state, for the simple reason that no one has yet 
asked them, flirting and proposing being very dif- 
ferent things; and it is possible, after all, that their 


maiden names may eventually be inscribed on their 
tomb-stones. They begin already to perceive that 
young ladies do not go off any the sooner for de- 
voting their time and thoughts exclusively to the 
beaux. 
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2 SAMUEL, XXIII. 


BY MRS, L. H. SIGOURNEY 


Frerce was the strife with Israel's foes, 
And long the din of battle rose; 

But when its last, shrill echo died, 

The wearied warrior-king descried, 
Through clouds of dust, that far away 
Were settling round the horizon gray, 
The waving trees that greenly rose 

O’er Bethlehem’s vales of blest repose, 
And brightly o’er his troubled brain 
Gleam’d back his boyhood’s haunts again. 
The shepherd's crook—the pastures fair, 
The folded flock that own’d his care,— 
The harp, on which he breath’d so free, 
The raptur’d soul of minstrelsy; 

The fount from rocky bed that burst, 

And slak’d his happy childhood’s thirst,— 
“Oh, that my lip that balmy dew 

Once more might taste !”’ 


He scarcely knew 
That the fond wish, his heart that stirr’d 
Wak’d from its rest, one murmur’d word. 
But friendship, when its warmth is high, 
Hath quicken’d ear, and sleepless eye :— 
And three, whose hearts were David’s own, 
Caught that soliloquizing tone, 
And with a sudden impulse fir’d 
Of rashness, and of zeal, retired. 


Philistia's spears were sharp and bright, 
Her sentries watchful of the night, 
Yet brake those three her squadrons through,— 


And water from that well they drew,— 
And strange to say, the dangerous track 
Retrod,—and came in safety back. 


“O king, the wish’d for boon, behold 
Sweet Bethlehem’s waters, pure and cold.” 


The monarch scann’d the sparkling draught,— 
Indignant at his selfish thought, 
Quick—changing hues of white and red, 
Alternate, o’er his temples spread, 

As rush’d before his startled thought 

The risk with which that boon was bought; 
Price of their blood !—with hasting hand 
He dash’d the nectar on the sand, 

And watch’d the untasted crystal die 

With heaving breast and moisten’d eye, 
Yet still their hands he warmly prest, 

And in his heart their friendship blest. 


Ah! who should wish, once more to slake 
His thirst at childhood’s dreamy lake ? 
Desert the toils of years mature, 
Shrink from the noon-tide heat, 
And idly pluck the flowers that grew 
Around his infant feet ? 
No! with firm footand heavenward head, 
The path of duty let him tread,— 
Forget the past,—the future meet, 
In faith’s own panoply complete, 
Till Bethlehem’s fount assuage his pain, 
In realms where none shall thirst again. 
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SONG OF THE SEA BOVER. 


BY DR. JNO. C. M’'CABE. 


Fit, fill to the brim, the stars grow dim, 
And over the quivering sea, 

The night winds leap, in their onward sweep— 
Fill up, I will drink to thee! 


Then away with care, let us dry the tear, 
That from feeling’s fountain would start ; 
While memory’s hand, with its mystic wand, 

Stirs the deadened flowers of the heart. 


VOL. xx1v.—23 


Oh! I am not old, but my heart is cold 
To woman’s beautiful smile; 

And a cheek’s rich dye, and a dreamy eye, 
Cannot ’witch me with their guile. 


But fill to the brim, the stars grow dim, 
And the moon woos the rising tide; 
I’m away for the sea—farewell to thee, 
My blythe bonnie barque is my bride! 
Petersburg, Va. 
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DUTY.—A TALE. 


BY 


«“ Go, my dearest Isabella, and take our dariing 
Eva to visit her grandparents; for be assured you 
will then, as ever, be in the path of duty.” 

«I own it is an imperative duty, dear husband, 
and it would be a pleasure to me to visit my beloved 
parents after so long an absence, were it not for 
the separation from you, Edward. After five years 
of such happiness as we have enjoyed, how shall I 
bear to leave you? Indeed our married life seems to 
me but a delightful dream, for amid all your busi- 
ness, cares, and disappointments, your illness, and 
occasional despondency, never has the lamp of 
love burnt dimly in your bosom, nor ceased to shed 
its beam of light and gladness upon your wife 
and child.” 

«Ah! dearest! I would call you a flatterer, but 
that I know it was impossible for any one ever to 
have been unkind to you; your own devoted aflec- 
tion and untiring attention to the wishes of your 
husband, would have called forth kindness from a 
stoic, Isabella! but enough of sentiment for the 
present—so let us make arrangements for the voy- 
age, which must be made immediately if at all this 
season.” 

But still Isabella Delancy hesitated; she felt 
strongly the desire to visit for the first time since 
she had left them, the parents whose only child 
she was, and present to their embraces her own 
young daughter, now glowing in the innocence 
and loveliness of a four years’ life; but it would be 
her first separation from her husband, and all the 
superstition of a warm temperament, a deep, true, 
loving woman’s heart rose up within her, whis- 
pered its fears and its presentiments, and threw 
their shadow upon her spirits, as she flung her 
arms around her husband, and clinging to his 
bosom, consented to go without him on a long and 
perilous voyage. 

«“ Oh, Edward,” she exclaimed, “ it seems as if 
one of us was about to die, and leave the other to 
all the horrors of a cold world—its cares, its sor- 
rows, and its evils; while the aid which each has 
mutually rendered is to be withdrawn, and the 
heart left to bear its misery and its gladness alone! 
There is a fearful weight upon my soul, and I vainly 
try to shake it off.” 

«“ Nonsense, Isabella! It is but a spice of your 
old romance clinging about you, even after a five 
years’ marriage; come, cheer up love, and prepare 
to start early in the morning—the steamer leaves 
at seven, and the baggage must be on board to- 
night, and do not forget that I will expect long 
letters and a journal; all you see and hear and feel 
must be transmitted And he tried to 
soothe and occupy her mind with brighter themes. 
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to me.” 


MRS. DINNIES 


She saw his object, and said with a sad smile, 
« Well, dearest; wear this until we are reunited;” 
and she flung around his neck a gold chain and 
locket, bearing the initials I. M. which she had 
worn in her girlhood. 

On the morrow they parted. Isabella and her 
young daughter under the care of a trusty clerk of 
Delancy’s was to go as far as New Orleans, and 
there be put under the protection of the captain 
of a British brig, bound for Belfast, near which 
city her parents resided. 

Edward Delancy was a young man _ whose 
parents, having emigrated from New England 
when he was quite a child, settled at Natchez, 
Mississippi, and early becoming victims to the 
fever of the climate, bequeathed their son and a 
limited property to the care of a Catholic relative, 
residing in that vicinity. This relative faithfully 
discharged his duty to the boy, by giving him 
every advantage which education could afford; and 
preparing him for the active pursuits of life, (to 
which from his small means he would be compelled 
to turn his attention,) by rearing him in the prin- 
ciples of his own creed, and teaching him that a 
pure and practical religious faith was the basis 
upon which he should build his future character. 
He showed him that energy, perseverance, indus- 
try and decision, every noble aspiration, and every 
fixed principle must depend in an eminent degree 
upon the truth and purity of his religious belief; 
he proved to him that it would be his only shield 
amid the temptations of the world, his only con- 
solation under the trials and afflictions of life— 
the only reward to which he could look when the 
vicissitudes and disappointments to which all are 
equally subject upon earth, should leave him in 
old age, still seeking for that golden treasure of the 
mind, peace. He early impressed him with a sense 
of the responsibility and dignity of man, and in- 
culcated the primitive idea, that “made in the 
image of his Creator,” he should be careful to 
preserve this likeness, untarnished by passion, vice, 
or meanness, until returned to him from whom it 
came. 

Is it surprising then that, with such principles 
growing up and strengthening within him, Edward 
Delancy should, at the age of twenty-one, com- 
mence the world as noble and high-minded a 
being as ever moved among his fellow men’ 
With a strong desire to see the world, he soon 
persuaded himself that a voyage to Europe was 
necessary, for the advancement of the commercial 
business, in which he had engaged. His friend 
and guardian, Mr. Selmer, smiled at the casuistry 
of that reasoning, which ardent youth is ever so 
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DUTY. 


ready to enlist in behalf of its wishes; but as there 
was nothing wrong in the desire, he did not oppose 
it, but only added, to his approval of the plan, one 
of those prudential considerations, which always 
present themselves to the mind of age. And when, 
in little more than a twelvemonth after leaving 
Natchez, Edward wrote that he had married a 
charming Irish girl, near Belfast, with whom he 
was preparing to return home, the old gentleman 
remarked that, “ with Edward’s principles it would 
only be a stimulant to exertion to have encumbered 
his young years with a wife, whose only dowry 
seemed to be her virtues and her love.” And so 
it had proved; Isabella Mordant had left a home of 
tenderness and indulgence, in which she was the 
only child of parents who idolized her, and had 
given her strong and devoted affections to Edward 
Delancy. She had come with him in all the trust 
of guileless youth, to a strange land; parents, 
friends, home, were given in exchange for the love 
of one warm honourable heart. The ties of her 
childhood, the attachments of her youth, the ad- 
miration of all who had known her from infancy, 
seemed light sacrifices to lay upon the altar of her 
love; she was a girl of deep feelings, strong prin- 
ciples, and ambitious desires, and she would have 
felt a pride in immolating her every feeling, nay, 
her very being had it been necessary, to prove her 
truth, her trust and her love, for the noble being 
she had chosen as the idol of her affections. She 
gave up all—hope, memory, and almost thought 
itself, to love, and that love rested upon a stranger; 
and in return what did she require? Love! 

To reign supreme, alone, and unrivalled in the 
heart of him for whom she had relinquished her 
former existence, and whom she had followed to a 
home of strangers; to be the object of as true 
devotion to her husband, as he was to her; for this 
she lived and moved and had her being. And in 
the consciousness that such had been her lot, dur- 
ing the five years she had spent in Natchez, it can 
scarcely be wondered at that their parting for the 
first time, should have filled her with a vague fear, 
or presentiment of change, against which she 
vainly struggled. The only cares which Isabella 
had experienced proceeded from the illness which 
her husband had suffered; sometimes when she 
marked his anxious face as business was spoken 
of, and he complained of the unsuccessfulness of 
his speculations, and the want of funds to prose- 
cute schemes of aggrandizement, the wish would 
cross her that she could be the means of giving 
him those funds he seemed so earnestly to desire, 
and then, as he smiled upon her day-dreams and 
suggestions, like a true woman she forgot his 
want of money in his fulness of affection, and 
lived quite happy on their humble income. 

Often had Delancy promised to accompany her 
to Ireland, but business had still prevented him; 
and when letter after letter arrived from her parents 
urging their wish to see her once again; and the 
recent failure of several large establishments with 
which he was connected, having put it completely 


out of her husband’s power to accompany her for 
an indefinite period; he judged it better for her to 
take their little girl and visit her aged parents, 
while he should attend to his affairs at home—and 
thus it was they parted. 

Delancy’s clerk returned to Natchez. Mrs. De- 
lancy and Eva had sailed the day before he left 
New Orleans, in the British brig Empress, Capt. 
Saunders, bound for Belfast, with fair winds and 
pleasant weather, and Delancy had read and re- 
read his despatch from Isabella, a dozen times be- 
fore he slept; and fervently committing his wife 
and child to the protection of Heaven, he prepared 
his mind for those anxieties of business in which 
the morrow would find him immersed. 

Weeks rolled on; one vessel had hailed the Em- 
press, but they were too far apart for anything 
more than the “all’s well” of the speaking trum- 
pet to be borne to the American bound ship, as 
they passed; another vessel late in the evening 
had seen a brig flying, from what the captain felt 
assured was a piratical bark, and believed from all 
he could ascertain that the brig was the Empress. 
As the pirates had recently been committing de- 
predations among the West India Islands, and 
some of them had been chased into Barataria, 
where it was supposed they harboured, the public 
became greatly excited in New Orleans, and a well 
armed cutter was immediately sent in pursuit. 
Vain effort! Lafitte had not yet been compelled 
to yield either to stratagem or valour, and his relent- 
less desperadoes carried on their trade of death and 
robbery with impunity, upon the waters of the 
Gulf and almost within sight of land. 

Who can describe the feelings of Delancy, as he 
thought even of the possibility of his young and 
high-spirited Isabella, being in the hands of a law- 
less crew of pirates?’ The death of his beautiful 
child he thought a trifle when compared to the suf- 
ferings that might be forced upon his wife; ima- 
gination enhanced all the horrors perpetrated by 
pirates of which he had ever read. And as days 
and weeks passed without further tidings of the 
Empress, his agony of mind had almost terminated 
in madness. 

At last a negro, who was known to have been 
on board of the Empress when she left New 
Orleans, had returned to that port, by a vessel 
which had taken him, half dead with fear and 
hunger, from a piece of plank many days after the 
last sight of the Empress had been mentioned by 
the papers. He could give but a very unconnected 
account of the voyage; still they gathered that 
when the pirate was first discovered to be in chase, 
the crew of the Empress prepared to defend her, 
but the passengers were so much alarmed that 
many of them jumped overboard and were drowned; 
and among these he persisted was Mrs. Delancy 
with her child in her arms. He too, had jumped 
over and swam until nearly exhausted, when he 
had found a plank upon which he crawled, and 
had floated, unconscious, until found by the ves- 
sel that rescued him: this was all that was to be 
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learned respecting the noble brig and her hapless 
crew. 

Delancy derived positive relief from the idea of 
his wife’s death, so much more horrible had been 
his conjectures of her fate; and as he dwelt upon 
those traits of character he had beheld her display, 
he felt that it was in keeping with her proud spirit, 
to clasp her daughter to her heart and seek death 
together, rather than that either should be defiled 
by a pirate’s touch. Deeply, bitterly, he mourned 
their early loss—but as he thought of them sleep- 
ing peacefully in the bosom of the ocean, his mind 
seemed to receive consolation in the tranquillity of 
repose, his fancy would invest them with; visions 
of coral caves, and sea nymphs—the music of 
waves and sighing of winds, would mingle them- 
selves in his musings, and his mind at length 
loved to indulge the dreams he thus created not 
to sadden but to soothe his loneliness. 

It became to him a pious duty to write frequently 
to the parents of his Isabella; he spake to them of 
his source of comfort, and tried to chase their griefs 
by the visions that had softened his own. But all 
minds are not susceptible of the same impressions, 
and they were either too old to be acted upon by 
such delusions, or the grief of parents differs from 
all other griefs; for, not many months after the 
intelligence reached Belfast, of the loss of the 
Empress, Isabella’s mother sunk into the grave, a 
victim of disappointed hopes, and of grief for the 
loss of a beloved child. Her father too, when he 
answered Delancy’s letter, said, that he felt his 
days were numbered—that the sands of his life 
had nearly run out—but that he feared not to die, 
for he had the Christian’s hope before him, and 
found a high and holy consolation in the thought 
of soon being reunited to his wife and child. He 
spake to Delancy of the world where the spirit of 
Isabella was waiting for and watching over him; 
and he awakened those lessons of religious hope 
and faith which he had learned in his youth, which 
now should teach him to bear his bereavements 
like a man, and again become an active and useful 
member of society, performing the duties of his 
situation faithfully and with assiduity. Oh, how 
many a broken heart has been healed by this steady 
performance of duty, how many a crushed spirit 
soothed and strengthened, and how many weary 
pilgrims aided and sustained upon the path of life, 
by firmly and perseveringly seeking and fulfil- 
ling the duties appointed for their station, by the 
Almighty Disposer of all! Very hard it is often 
to turn the mind from its selfish sufferings, but 
once begin, and every step diminishes the difficulty ; 
disappointment, sorrow, vexation, disappear—the 
mind beholds its duty, and knows that its reward 
is sure; for content if not joy will very soon shed 
its lustre on the way of him who strives earnestly 
to perform its requisitions. Delancy early found 
this truth. 

Giving his attention to business, he once more 
embarked in commercial speculations, and success 
began to smile upon his enterprise. He became 
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comparatively rich; and now his chief solicitude 
consisted in having no one to share the blessings 
of his lot. Three years had passed since he parted 
from Isabella, and his home became more and more 
desolate to his imagination, whenever the memory 
of her happy face broke upon him, as he turned 
his footsteps homeward of a summer’s evening, 
or looked into the lonely breakfast room, where her 
gay smile was wont to welcome him to his morn- 
ing meal. 

At last, one evening, accident brought him in 
company with Adelé Tracy, a girl he had known 
all her life, for she had been born in Natchez, and 
the Sunday school and the dancing school, had 
made them well acquainted in their childhood. 
But latterly Edward had lost sight of Adelé, and 
had only an indistinct recollection of having heard 
that her parents were dead, and that she was liv- 
ing with an aunt at Woodville. Now the thought 
all at once rushed upon his mind that he might be 
useful to Adele—so he walked with her to the 
boarding-house, at which her aunt and herself were 
staying at the time, and on the way it struck him 
how much the tones of her voice resembled those 
of Isabella. Adelé had never seen Delancy’s wife, 
but she had often heard of her, and when her fate 
and the loss of the Empress met her eye, as re- 
corded in a newspaper of the day, Adelé had shed 
many tears of sympathy for the handsome Delancy, 
with whom she used to like so well to dance when 
a little girl; and she liked to fancy his eyes quite 
as bright, and his hair as glossy as in those merry 
days when they took lessons together. Adelé was 
very beautiful, with winning, childlike manners, 
and a soft sweet voice, which was for ever calling 
up old memories in the heart of Edward, as he 
walked by her side, or sat chatting to her of their 
childish reminiscences; so the evening wore away 
more happily in her society, than he had supposed 
an evening ever could do again. When he return- 
ed home that night, he lay awake contrasting her 
with Isabella, who had been his standard of female 
excellence. “She is taller than my Isabella, but 
more slender and childlike; Isabella had brown 
hair, and a large full gray eye that lit up, varied 
with each passing thought, and told her feelings 
ere they reached her lips. Adelé’s eyes are blue 
and full of tenderness, her hair is almost too light, 
but then she has such rosy lips,” and here his 
soliloquy ended—for he fell asleep and dreamed of 
business, ships, churches and angels in all varie- 
ties, and the next morning found him quite light- 
hearted in comparison with his usual state of feel- 
ing. Again he visited Adelé, again and again, 
and each time he found himself trying to make her 
resemblance to Isabella appear perfect in his mind; 
one day he exclaimed “ Isabella would have been 
twenty-five, Adelé is not eighteen, just the age at 
which Isabella was married!” and whether this 
reflection suggested the idea or not, that night he 
made proposals of marriage to Adelé, and was 
accepted. 

I will not say he found a comparison after 
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marriage quite as agreeable as before, for certainly 
no two characters ever were more unlike than his 
two wives—Isabella had been proud to a fault— 
ambitious, deep-toned and enthusiastic. Adelé 
was mild, amiable, forgiving, and gentleness was 
her chief characteristic. 
Edward, the difference in their characters betrayed 
itself ; Isabella, loving with an intensity of passion 
seldom seen, watched with jealous solicitude every 
look and action of her husband, lest he should do 
or say something that could lower him from the 
high pedestal upon which her love and her ima- 
gination had enthroned him. Adelé loved with 
all the ardour of her quiet nature, and was satis- 
fied to be loved even as the second wife of a man 
who had adored his first ; while Isabella (could 
they have exchanged places) would have been 
wretched at the thought that any other had divided 
the affections of a heart over which it was her 
glory to reign alone. Adelé never troubled herself 
with a thought of how much more devoted he 
had been to the object of his first attachment; but 
Edward was far happier since his marriage than 
he had been before he met Adelé, and certainly 
loved her as much as he could love any in this 
world again. 

Thus two months passed by, and they were at 
breakfast when a large packet was put into the 
hands of Delancy; his old friend and guardian Mr. 
Selmer brought it, and the grave manner in which 
he presented it, added to his immediately calling 
Adelé to another part of the house, caused Edward 
to observe particularly the handwriting; but he 
was wholly unacquainted with it, although the 
post mark was New Orleans: he hastily burst the 
seals, and with an exclamation of mingled surprise, 
love and horror, recognized the well known charac- 
ters of Isabella. The date of the envelope was 
not a week old, it contained only a few hasty lines 
of passionate love, and the hopes of a speedy and 
joyful reunion, after a more than three years’ sepa- 
ration, and referred Edward to the journal for all 
the perils she had passed. Again and again, she 
spake of their meeting—their happy meeting; told 
him she had taught their daughter to expect him 
almost as anxiously as she did herself, and con- 
cluded by the remark, that she would count the 
hours until his arrival in New Orleans, where she 
was awaiting him. 

What words can speak the feelings which agi- 
tated the bosom of Delancy? The thought that 
Isabella, his idolized Isabella was living, filled him 
with unspeakable delight, and the idea of flying to 
meet her and their child, was only banished by 
hearing the sweet tones of Adelé as she re-entered 
the parlour with Mr. Selmer. The old man looked 
kindly at Delancy, but there was a troubled ex- 
pression on his face as he turned his eyes upon the 
fair young creature at his side; it seemed to say, 
“I know it all.” Adelé saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, and looked beseechingly at Edward; 
he felt the appeal, and would have strained her to 
his heart, but he knew that it would now be a sin 
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to do so. Overcome with agony for her fate— 
with horror for his own—and uncertainty for the 
future, amounting almost to madness—the misera- 
ble man could only clasp his hands together and 
rush wildly out of the house. It was the painful 
task of Mr. Selmer to explain the situation of 
affairs to Adelé—kindly and tenderly he did so— 
but what words can soften such a blow: 


“Oh, grief beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate, 
In the wide world without that only tie, 

For which it loved to live—or feared to die.” 


For a time she sat in speechless wonder and amaze- 
ment, then suddenly seeming to realize the facts, 
she started up exclaiming, “ Poor, poor Edward! 
what can he do!”—then as her thoughts reverted 
to her own situation, she caught Mr. Selmer by the 
arm saying, “let us go—this is no place for me 
now—God knows how innocently I came into this 
house;” and for the first time she wept bitterly. 
«“ No one can blame you, Adelé,” said her kind 
friend—*“ you have done no wrong, but a duty is 
now before you to perform, my poor child; and let 
conscious innocence sustain you in the trial!” 
“Fear not for me,” she said—“we will meet no 
more!” Mr. Selmer conducted her to the house 
of a friend, and left her to solitude and prayer— 
and in a few days Adelé was again with her aunt 
at Woodville. 

Edward had rushed from his home in a state 
bordering upon madness, and long he wandered 
through the streets scarce conscious whither he 
went, until in a distant part of the city he encoun- 
tered Mr. Selmer, who was seeking him; silently 
he took his arm and turned towards his home, but 
when they reached the door Edward stopped, and 
looked up in the face of his friend—« She is gone, 
my son! Adelé has acted nobly; quick to perceive 
her duty, she will be sustained in its performance.” 
“TI commit her to your care, and direct me in the 
difficulties by which I am surrounded.” They 
entered, and after several hours spent in the perusal 
of Isabella’s journal, the most proper conduct to 
be pursued under the circumstances appeared to be, 
that Mr. Selmer should hasten to New Orleans, 
and candidly state to Isabella the events which had 
transpired since her departure. 

And while he is on his way let us take a rapid 
survey of the events that had occurred to Isabella 
after embarking on board the Empress. The first 
two or three days of their voyage were prosperous. 
The narration of the negro was correct as far as 
it went, for when chased by the pirates Mrs. De- 
lancy had sought death for her child and herself 
amid the waters, but Providence had ordered other- 
wise. After the massacre of the crew and passen- 
gers of the Empress had been completed, they were 
rescued from some floating article which had been 
flung overboard to lighten the vessel, and to which 
she had probably clung after reason had ceased to 
guide and instinct alone had controlled her actions. 
Certain it is that both she and the child were in- 
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sensible when discovered by the pirate, and would 


have been left to perish had not one of the crew, | 


more humane than the rest, persisted in saving 
“ the harmless woman and her little child.” When 
Isabella was resuscitated she found herself in a 
strange vessel, among rough-looking men, and was 
not long in arriving at the conclusion that she was 
acaptive. Eva was sleeping softly by her side, 
and she determined to lie still and watch events; 
presently a young man with strongly marked fea- 
tures and a commanding air entered the cabin; 
Isabella started when she saw him—he spake, and 
she was sure the voice was familiar to her ear— 
she watched him attentively. One of the officers 
addressed him by the name of Harris, and it flashed 
upon her memory that in the pirate before her, she 
beheld a wayward and long lost son of her old 
Irish nurse or foster-mother. Isaac Harris had ever 
been a wrong-headed boy, but she knew that like 
most of the Irish peasantry he had strong affec- 
tions. She began to hope much from the memo- 
ries she might awaken in his mind, and she re- 
solved to await an opportunity of making herself 
known to him—the opportunity occurred, was em- 
braced, and proved successful. 

Having received a promise of protection from 
one of their officers, Isabella heard with more 
calmness than she had deemed possible, that she 
was to accompany the pirates to Barataria. She 
also heard that they had another captive in their 
stronghold, and she was not without hopes that 
Harris would eventually aid her in escaping from 
his dreadful associates. It was soon understood 
that the fair captive and her child were under the 
care of Harris, the second officer in command, and 
of course as the principle of “honour among 
thieves” was in full force among them, Isabella 
was treated with every mark of respect. When 
they reached Barataria, Harris informed Mrs. De- 
lancy that it might become necessary to her future 
security that he should take her to his own house, 
and live in a degree of seeming intimacy with her 
before his comrades. 
man instantly rejected the proposal. 

«“ Never!” she exclaimed, “shall I suffer a 
shadow to rest upon the name of Delancy—even 
amid pirates my husband’s honour shall be preserv- 
ed unsullied, and my fair name above reproach.” 

« Lady, it might save you from insult could you 
consent to appear better satisfied with one whose 
respect alone makes him presume to approach you 
with such proposals,” replied the pirate; but it 
was useless. 

«“ You have spoken before me of an aged cap- 
tive, whose illness confines him to his hut; and 
whose high rank induces your associates to pre- 
serve his life in the hope of a ransom—place me 


But the high-minded wo- > 


with him—gladly will I undertake the charge of ; 


nursing him. And you, Isaac Harris, remember 
what my parents have done for yours, and I do 
not fear to trust that your gratitude and fidelity 
will save me from further wrong.” 


And it was so arranged. Isabella and her child 
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were permitted to inhabit the rude abode that had 
been devoted to an old gentleman who had lan- 
guished for many months among the pirates, pin- 
ing for that home which he had left only to re- 
establish his health by sea-air, and sailing about 
among the Islands of the West Indies, where he 
had large possessions. Captured by the pirates, 
he was recognized by one of the crew as one of 
the most wealthy commoners in France—an old 
gentleman of Lyons, noted for his opulence, his 
magnificence, and boundless liberality to the poor 
—a man who had known many sorrows in his 
youth; but who was now alone in the world, 
without a relative to claim his immense posses- 
sions when he should be no more—and it was the 
policy of the pirates to save and treat with kind- 
ness one from whom they hoped to exact some 
reward for such unwonted mercy. But the princi- 
ples of the venerable old man were too well estab- 
lished for him to listen to any terms from a set of 
lawless desperadoes—men outlawed by their coun- 
try and their God—the committers of that crime 
the most abhorrent to humanity—Piracy. And 
though he withered in sickness and sorrow for his 
home and its enjoyments, he was firm in his re- 
jection of liberty at such a price. 

The consolation of a nurse so gentle, and a 
companion so delightful, was indeed great to Mr. 
Lorraine; and to Isabella the arrangement offered 
every advantage of which her situation was sus- 
ceptible. Residing under the same roof, she be- 
stowed upon him all those attentions which she 
would have offered to her father, and very soon 
the affection of parent and child grew up between 
them in all its fervency. Jointly, they engaged 
in educating the little Eva, and Isabella soon 
learned that for the sake of her daughter she 
should ever bless her acquaintance with so edu- 
cated, so polished, and so kind a friend. 

Weeks—months—passed over—at last years 
elapsed—and there was little to mark their flight 
but the improvements of mind in Eva, and the 
increased affection of her two instructors. Isa- 
bella had laboured too in the difficult task of re- 
claiming Isaac Harris from his life of crime and 
peril, and she began to hope that she was making 
an impression on his wild and ardent feelings. 
At last, when nearly three years of captivity were 
passed by Mrs. Delancy, the pirates began to en- 
tertain fears of the discovery of their hitherto se- 
cure retreat. Suspicions of treachery were awak- 
ened in the mind of Lafitte. Isaac Harris was 
watched in a manner that roused all the indigna- 
tion of his character—and he who had been deaf 
to the entreaties of a being he regarded as almost 
above mortality—the suggestions of his own heart 
and the reviving sense of justice, now yielded to 
the passionate impulse of revenge. Suspected at 
first without a cause, he soon resented the indig- 
nity of distrust by preparing to liberate the cap- 
tives, and place himself under the protection of the 
laws, by becoming evidence against his former as- 
sociates. 
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Alas! that no nobler motive than revenge 
prompted this decision. But gratefully was it 
hailed by Isabella and her friend, whose declining 
health rendered a change of air and climate most 
desirable. He promised all the influence he could 
exert in behalf of Harris, if he would take them 
safely to Lyons; and as secrecy with respect to 
their destination and mode of departure was im- 
perative, of course Isabella gladly availed herself 
of the opportunity to escape to France. It was 
impossible to convey even the slightest intimation 
of her existence and safety to her husband without 
compromising Harris’s plan, and of course nothing 
could induce ber to run such a risk. 

At length the hour of escape arrived; silently, 
and at midnight they left Barataria, in an open 
boat; gained a secluded spot on the nearest island, 
where Harris had managed to anchor a small 
fishing smack; and placing his anxious passengers 
on board, he began fearlessly but cautiously to 
steer her towards the Island of Cuba; there, he 
landed at night—disguised himself and his party 
most effectually; and early the next day they sailed 
for France as father, daughter and grandchild, 
with one servant, and safely reached Lyons. 

Here the increasing illness of Mr. Lorraine ren- 
dered his appeal to government in behalf of Har- 
ris impossible; and the first feelings of anger 
having subsided in the bosom of that quick-tem- 
pered person, he felt a reluctance to be the one to 
deliver up his former comrades to justice, and 
only begged to be permitted to return to Ireland, 
and late as it was, to settle in some honest calling. 
Mr. Lorraine, after liberally rewarding his fidelity, 
allowed him to depart, pledging for himself and 
Isabella the strictest secrecy for six months, that 
he might have every chance of reaching home 
unmolested by the pirates, and of commencing a 
life of reform and industry. 

Ere the six months which were to elapse before 
Mrs. Delancy made known her existence to her 
friends, or attempted to cross the Atlantic, had pass- 
ed, the spirit of her aged friend and tenderly loved 
companion in captivity, had winged its flight to a 
better world; and at the opening of his will, she 
was discovered to be his sole heir. He had heard 
from her so much of the virtues and excellencies 
of her husband, had beheld in Isabella such a de- 
voted love and admiration of him, and had heard 
her speak so often of his honest exertions to over- 
come the difficulties of his business affairs, that 
the old gentleman rightly conjectured that the 
greatest happiness he could bestow upon the being 
who had so unweariedly devoted her care and at- 
tentions to himself, would be the proud privilege 
he afforded her of bestowing unbounded wealth 
upon this idolized husband. 

Ah! who can describe the emotions which 
swelled the heart of Isabella as, on the very day 
her promise of secrecy expired, she found herself 
on board of a fast sailing vessel, bound for New 
Orleans’ Mistress of more wealth than her hum- 
ble wishes had ever aspired to—with her daughter 
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beaming in all the beauty of her age, and beyond 
her years intelligent and accomplished—her own 
person and countenance sparkling under the influ- 
ence of health, hope and happiness—scarcely at the 
age of twenty-five, with every grace of manner 
and charm of mind circling around her—and the 
one deep, pure, passionate desire of bestowing 
them upon the idol of her imagination, the hus- 
band of her love, burning in her heart, like a lamp 
upon some holy shrine;—proudly she felt all this; 
and gratefully she looked to the Giver of such 
blessings, to sustain her under the trials of pros- 
perity, as he had saved her amidst the dangers 
and disappointments of adversity. 

Thus it was that she had arrived in America, 
and under these feelings and circumstances had 
her letter and journal been despatched from New 
Orleans to Delancy. We have seen the circum- 
stances in which they found him, and noticed the 
result. Mr. Selmer arrived and waited on Isabella. 
The magnificence by which she was surrounded 
at first surprised him, for like most women Mrs. 
Delancy had a taste for splendour, and as the 
means to gratify it were amply in her power, she 
took a pride in preparing everything for the re- 
ception of her husband in the highest style of re- 
finement and luxury. She scarcely welcomed 
Mr. Selmer in her eagerness to meet Delancy, 
who she supposed would be with his guardian; 
and a shade passed over her radiant countenance 
upon perceiving he was not present. We will 
draw a veil over the scene that followed. Imagi- 
nation may depict, but surely no pen could por- 
tray the emotions which rose in the bosom of a 
wife like Isabella, under the events which it was 
the painful duty of Mr. Selmer to reveal! 

Wounded affection—mortified self-love—and 
insulted confidence—betrayed trust, and crushed 
hopes wrung her heart—and the dreams of happi- 
ness which had never wandered from their centre, 
but played in all their varied corruscations around 
the sun from which they derived the light and 
warmth which gave them being—must now vanish 
forever. After the years of cherished fondness— 
the hours of fearful, prayerful agony, in which 
she had thought of him—the months of ardent 
expectation, and the days of suspense she had 
endured, was this the result? To find herself 
forgotten—her image supplanted—her very name 
given to another—and that by him/ him to whom 
she had devoted her whole soul—her high facul- 
ties, and deep affections. 

For weeks Isabella lay upon the bed of sickness 
——a brain fever prostrating her whole system, ren- 
dered life itself long doubtful. Mr. Selmer watched 
beside her, and his feeling heart mourned over the 
desolation of spirit betrayed by the sufferer amid 
the ravings of her delirium. But a good consti- 
tution and able medical skill enabled her to 
surmount the disease. The first feeble words of 
recovered consciousness were addressed to Mr. Sel- 
mer, in a request that her child should not be 
taken from her. Mr. Selmer was shocked—he 
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saw that her strong mind was beginning to realize 
her situation, and already to arrange plans for the 
future. He tried to evade the question, but she 
clung to it with the pertinacity of an invalid. 
“ Promise me that I shall keep my child,” she per- 
sisted with greater energy—and he promised that 
the law should not be enforced if she determined 
not to return to her husband. “ Never! never!” 
and the energy with which she pronounced the 
emphatic words, while it exhausted her little re- 
maining strength, convinced Mr. Selmer that the 
determination was final. 

In a few days she began steadily but decidedly 
to recover, and it seemed that her plans were all 
clear before her, for she requested Mr. Selmer 
would spend the morning with her, as she wished 
for the last time to speak upon a subject that must 
never again be referred to. A copy of the Bible 
was on the stand beside her, as though the calm- 
ness of her manner, and firmness of her tone, had 
been derived from a frequent study of its holy 
pages, and familiarity with its truths, which 
alone can strengthen in the hour of weakness, and 
console in the moment of afiliction. She stated 
that upon mature reflection she had resolved to re- 
turn immediately to Natchez—that her child hav- 
ing been born there, her history would be known 
to all, and none could misjudge her. She requested 
her friend would procure for her a commodious 
mansion: and told him she had already, while in 
France, purchased furniture, &c. on a scale of 
magnificence seldom equalled, and which she 
begged he would see arranged. Mr. Selmer here 
interrupted her, 

“If you will not live with your husband, Isa- 
bella, why not get a divorce or retire into a con- 
vent?” 

Her eye flashed one of its proudest beams upon 
the old man, as she answered haughtily; 

“Divorce! Mr. Selmer! how dare you ask of 
me so idle a ceremony’? Can man by his laws or 
his conventional usages set at naught a sacrament 
of God’s holy church? Is not the command dind- 
ing as it is positive—‘ Those whom God hath 
joined together, lef ne man put asunder!’” She 
paused, and Mr. Selmer answered firmly, 

“The church for weighty reasons sometimes 
permits a separation between husband and wife, but 
never allows either party to marry while the 
other is alive. In this she follows the command 
of Christ enforced by the apostle St. Paul.” 

Isabella immediately opened the Bible at the 
7th chapter to the Corinthians, (1st epistle, 10th 
verse) and read—*‘ But to them that are married 
—not I—but the Lord commandeth that the wife 
depart not from the husband. And if she depart 
that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her 
husband.’ Outraged as my feelings have been,” 
she said, “this alternative cannot be expected from 
me. And I have no vocation for a convent, even 
if it were possible for one in my position to gain 
admittance; but you must be aware that to take 
the vows in a religious order, the consent of both 


parties is required, and the husband also must 
enter the church. However, sir, as I said, I have 
no vocation for the duties of such a life; and 
would neither insult my Maker by offering him a 
victim of disappointment and misery, nor the 
pure and heavenly minded community among 
whom you would advise me to wear out the resi- 
due of my days, by carrying my wretchedness 
among them. No, dear Mr. Selmer, my duties 
are of a different class, and paramount is the duty 
to my daughter; for her, and to her I must endea- 
vour to render the poor boon of existence a bless- 
ing; for this my every energy will be exerted. I 
also owe a high duty to myself, my walk through 
life must continue as it has ever been—blameless. 
And surely society has its claims upon my wealth as 
upon my time. No, sir, my views of life may 
differ from those of many persons, but I see high 
and holy duties binding me to the world; and 
there, amid its turmoils, its splendours, and its 
follies, will I endeavour to shape my future 
course, bearing within me ‘a conscience void of 
offence to God and man,’ and trying to forget or 
conceal the sorrows of my heart!” 

Again she paused, and Mr. Selmer gazed with 
admiration he could not conceal upon one so young, 
so noble, so firmly resolved boldly to meet the 
difficulties of her situation, and with a pure ¥nd 
holy self-confidence calmly toconquer them. Her 
eyes were raised to heaven with an expression of 
faith and high resolve, more touching to him than 
all the brilliancy which was so common to them. 
After a while she added— 

“You will give me the protection of residing 
with me, my dear sir. I am sure you will!” and 
she looked beseechingly upon him. 

“T will—lI will!” he replied, as overcome with 
conflicting emotions he left the room. 

We will pass over a couple of months, and re- 
sume when these plans had been carried into exe- 
cution, and Mrs. Delancy was established in a su- 
perb residence in Natchez. The romance of her 
situation, added to her known riches and high 
bearing, soon brought around her all that was es- 
timable in fashion, while her liberal patronage of 
the arts—her fine appreciation of talent—her ad- 
miration of genius, and taste in literature, rendered 
her house the resort of everything elegant, refined, 
or valuable. Her cultivated mind, bland manners, 
sumptuous entertainments, and well known be- 
nevolence, made her deservedly popular among all 
ranks in the community. No duty was neglected; 
devoting all her love and much of her time to her 
daughter, she moved steadily upon her path “a 
bright particular star,” winning the admiration of 
all, and wearing the mild aspect of resignation, if 
not contentment, ever on her face. None could 
have suspected that sorrow had ever darkened that 
brow, or disappointment barbed an arrow for her 
heart. Mr. Selmer alone saw that a change had 
fallen upon her character, and read in the impas- 
sioned love she bore her child, the earnest desire 
to render herself all in all to the lovely Eva. 
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Delancy and herself had never met even by ac- 
cident, although Isabella avoided no place of re- 
sort where she might have seen him; but he had 
feared for her and for himself, and scarcely moved 
beyond his own doors, except when business or 
duty called him abroad. Adele, with all the 
shrinking delicacy of a sensitive heart, had retired 
from the world, and become a member of that 
beautiful illustration of Christian mercy, known 
as “ The Sisters of Charity.” Her gentle spirit 
and humble virtues, fitted her in all respects for 
the vocation she had selected; and many a 
wretched sufferer had cause to bless the young 
sister who so kindly tended at his bed of sickness, 
and instructed him in the consolations of religion. 

Years rolled by. Delancy had hoped that time 
would in some shape alter and improve his condi- 
tion—but alas! if he expected ever to be recalled 
by Isabella, he knew little of the heart of woman. 
Had his offence been any other than it was, love 
would have palliated and pardoned the transgres- 
sion. But to find another image where her own 
had been—to know that the words of love which 
he had breathed to her, had been poured, perhaps, 
with the same passionate earnestness into the ears 
of another—the lip, so often in the fulness of 
confidétice pressed upon her brow, had given its 
fervour to another’s cheek—the bosom upon which 
she had rested every care and found relief, had 
pillowed another head. No! it was not in the 
nature of a woman like Isabella to forgive what to 
her highly wrought feelings appeared almost a 
sacrilege. She mourned her husband as if he had 
been dead; but never could he be anything to her 
in this life again. And so he at last discovered— 
but the strong desire to behold his child, and once 
more gaze upon the features of his wife, now took 
possession of his mind. And when he learned 
that she would with Eva attend a concert that 
was to be given at one of the theatres, he resolved 
also to be among the audience. ‘ 

The evening arrived. Mrs. Delancy’s box was 
one of the most conspicuous in the theatre. The 
company was large; but quietly seated in the par- 
quette was Delancy—seeing nothing—hearing no- 
thing; but keeping his eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
the box his wife was to occupy. Isabella came 
late; she was leaning upon the arm of Mr. Sel- 
mer, and held Eva by the hand; for a moment 
the group stood in that position until the door of 
the box was opened, and Delancy had a full view 
of them. He rose upon his feet, and stood like 
one entranced gazing upon them. When they 
were seated, Eva let her handkerchief fall; in an 
instant Delancy rushed forward, and catching it to 
his bosom, left the house. So quickly had the 
scene passed, that Isabella had not perceived her 
husband, though, when on their return home Eva 
described to her the conduct of the strange man 
who had run away with her handkerchief, her 
heart told her too truly who it must have been. 

«“ And they might have been mine,” exclaimed 
the wretched man as he flew into the street. “ Oh! 
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how bitterly am I punished for an involuntary error 
—but I can bear it no more; I must quit Natchez 
and find an asylum somewhere for my grief.” 

And when he returned to his solitary home his 
resolve was taken; he determined to give up 
his occupations and travel. He resolved to visit 
the Holy Land, and see all those places mentioned 
in Scripture, and sanctified by the sufferings of a 
Saviour, and the trials of the Saints; and to devote 
himself to acts of virtue and piety, and to seek 
those consolations in religion which could alone 
enable him to support the sorrows of his situation. 
Having thus resolved, he felt calmer than he had 
done for years before. 

It was a fine autumnal evening—the shadows 
of twilight yet lingered over the earth; but within 
the mansion of Mrs. Delancy a blaze of light 
poured down from the various and magnificently 
wrought candelabra over the rich carpet and gor- 
geous draperies, and shed a glow of sunlight ra- 
diance upon the superb paintings and splendid 
statuary that decorated the drawing-room. Eva 
was reclining half asleep upon a crimson couch; 
and on a luxuriant looking ottoman by her side, 
sat Isabella, arrayed with more than usual care, 
and glittering with gems of rare devices and costly 
setting. She was expecting a select party of the 
most favoured of her acquaintances, and bestowed 
some attention to effect, that their visit might be 
rendered in every way agreeable. A servant en- 
tered showing in a visiter. Mrs. Delancy rose, 
and started on beholding a Sister of Charity, but 
instantly welcomed her with the gentle urbanity 
which distinguished her manners. Appeals to her 
benevolence were so common that nothing but the 
lateness of the hour rendered this visit remarkable 
—yet as the Sister declined the courtesy of a seat, 
Isabella was attracted by the sweet tones of the 
voice which answered her. Her next question of 
«« What can I do for you?” was prompted as much 
by the idea that there was agitation in the being 
before her, as by feelings of benevolence— 

“ My purse,” she continued, “is always at the 
service of the unfortunate, and for other griefs,”— 
finding the Sister still silent—“fear not to speak 
to me, for suffering has taught me sympathy.” 

Still the Sister spake not; and it would have 
been a fine subject for a painter to have portrayed 
the two figures as they stood together in that tem- 
ple of luxury. The tall person of the Sister, 
shrouded in her loose and shapeless black robe, her 
head covered by its small black bonnet, shading, 
not concealing the dazzling whiteness of her brow: 
her deep blue eyes, and almost childlike features, 
and the small white hand whose taper fingers 
could just be seen beneath the large sleeve, that 
enveloped it; offered a striking contrast to the 
rich velvet dress whose graceful folds fell around 
the faultless form of Isabella, as if an artist had 
arranged it for effect; her hands sparkling with 
jewels; and her whole appearance bearing evidence 
of her position, and peculiar tastes. Again Mrs. 
Delancy addressed her visiter, inquiring gently, 
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«“ What is your errand with me?” 


“ Mercy, lady, mercy I belong to an order in 
which mercy assumes many forms; but never 
have I seen her in one more lovely than yours. 
Oh, listen to her voice, nor let me plead to you in 
vain,” and she sank upon her knees at the feet of 
Isabella, still speaking rapidly. “Iam going far 
from this part of the country—I will never revisit it; 
but I could not leave until I had looked upon your 
face and pleaded for one whom I dare not name. 
Lady, there was no sin, for he ceased not to love 
you; even though we believed that you were dead.” 

« Adelé!” said Isabella, raising her from the 
floor, “ [tis too late! Delancy has left America. 
But for you I have no feeling save that of affection. 
Poor Adelé, yours has been a bitter lot.” 

“No! I am happy in my present state—far 
happier than I ever was before,” she said emphati- 
cally, and Isabella pressed her to her heart as if 
she had been her own young sister. 

Their interview was not long protracted. Adelé 
clasped Eva in one fond embrace; and again press- 
ing Isabella to her bosom, she went forth upon 
her mission of charity to a distant land. 

After this night Isabella’s feelings assumed a 
new character. She never spake of her interview 
with the Sister of Charity, but her pride of heart 
seemed to be subduing itself before the power of 
Religion, to whose requisitions she began to give 
up more of her time; and when tidings reached 
her of the death of Adelé from a contagious fever, 
contracted by her attendance at the bedside of a 
hospital patient, she felt how far more faultless and 
happy had been the unpretending life of the gentle 
sister, than her own prouder and more dazzling 
career. 


OF THE EARTH. 


Eva had now grown almost into womanhood; 
and Mr. Selmer full of years was gradually sink- 
ing into that last resting-place of the good—a 
peaceful grave. Isabella had reached her thirty- 
second year, and the proud spirit of her youth 
was tranquillized, for the passionate energy of 
her character had been controlled by suffering 
and a true religious faith. Still lovely, she had 
lost much of the brilliancy of her young years; but 
there was achastened sweetness in her smile that 
told of hopes beyond the grave. 

One day while at church, her observation was 
attracted by an elderly looking man whose devout 
attention to the services elicited her respect; but 
as her mind soon fixed itself upon her own duty, 
and the prayers commenced, she thought of him 
no more, until that evening, when told that a 
stranger desired to see her, when she recognized 
in the person who entered her sitting room, the 
subject of her morning’s speculation. He was 
apparently about forty years of age, sunburnt and 
care-worn; and came, he said, from a distant land 
to deliver into the hands of Mrs. Delancy, a chain 
and locket, which she had once bestowed upon a 
friend of his. Isabella trembled with emotion at 
the sound of his deep-toned voice; but when he 
took from his bosom the well remembered hand- 
kerchief which Eva had dropped at the theatre, 
and unclasped the locket from his neck, which she 
had given to her husband so many years before, 
her heart told her it was Delancy himself; and, 
unable longer to contain her emotions, she flung 
herself into his arms, exclaiming, 

“My husband! My own dear husband! will 
you not receive me again to your affections?” 


THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Come here, take the world! said old Jove from his throne, 
To mortals; ’tis yours, I decide it : 

There, take it! the gift be for ever your own, 
But, like brothers, be sure to divide it. 


Then every one hasten’d his fancy to suit, 
Old and young they were busily stirring ; 

The husbandman seized on the fields and the fruit, 
To the woodlands the hunter is spurring. 


The merchant with riches his warehouses loads, 
The priest ’midst good wine lives in clover; 

The King cries; the bridges are mine, and the roads, 
I claim toll from each one passing over. 


From afar, wrapt in reveries lofty and dim, 
Came the Poet, when all was divided ; 

Poor devil, alas ! there was nothing for him, 
The thing was all fixed and decided. 


And am I, of thy sons the most faithful, he said, 
And am IJ, then, forgotten alone ? 

And how deep his emotion, what tears did he shed, 
As he rush’d to the thunderer’s throne. 


Well, if thou in the land of bright fancies hast stray’d, 
Said the god, do not quarrel with me: 

But where wert thou, friend, when the sharing was made ? 
T was, said the poet, with thee. 


I was basking me there in the glance of thy smile, 
I was drinking the hymns of the sphere: 

Ah ! forgive, if enwrapt and bewilder’d the while, 
Naught else could I see, could I hear. 


What's to do? said the god; earth is portion’d away ; 
’Tis too late to reverse the decree: 

But the heavens are my own, and yon regions of day 
Have their portals still open to thee, 
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“ Tuere, I knew it! I just knew it 

«“ Knew what, Sally?” asked Mr. Poppleton, as 
soon as he had effected an entrance, after having 
given the bell a pretty strong pull. He had heard 
his wife’s exclamation while standing without, 
and perceived, by her tone and manner, that she 
was a good deal disturbed. 

“Why, I knew that bell would wake the 
baby.” 

“Then, my dear, why didn’t you have the 
baby carried up into the chamber? Or why, if 
you knew the bell would wake him, didn’t you 
unlock the door, before I came to it? You must 
have known that it was my time to come home, 
and I suppose, from your expecting that the bell 
would wake the baby, you were looking for me 
every moment.” 

“«“ Yes, that is a fact,” Mrs. Poppleton said, in a 
calmer tone. “It was wrong in me, I know, not 
to have sent the nurse up stairs with him; but 
then I was so busy, that, although I was thinking 
about it, and was worried at the idea of the bell’s 
ringing, yet, somehow or other, I put off speaking 
to her from moment to moment, until it was too 
late. I really believe I shall never reform myself 
into a sensible, consistent woman.” 

“ If you are in the effort to correct any fault of 
character, my dear,” Mr. Poppleton said, kindly, 
An occasional 
lapse, makes us more vigilant in self-government 
afterwards.” 

“ Perhaps so,” Mrs. Poppleton said. “ But just 
There will be 
I do think I 


“you have everything to hope. 


hear how that baby is screaming! 
no peace now, until I take him! 
have the crossest children!” 

And Mrs. Poppleton hurried up stairs where 
the baby had been taken just two minutes too late, 
to spend some ten minutes in getting it quieted off 
to sleep again. 

“A pretty fair touch of human nature!” said 
Mr. Poppleton, musingly, as he threw himself 
back into the rocking-chair. “And Sally is not 
the only one who has cause to blame herself in 
respect to the sin of procrastination. I believe her 
loving husband, for all he can give such good ad- 
vice when occasion requires, is not guiltless in this 
matter.” 

No very pleasant ideas were now conjured up 
in Mr. Poppleton’s mind, and he sat musing and 
thoughtful until dinner was announced. The 
meal over, he returned to his counting-room, and 
became again absorbed in business. Half an hour 
had scarcely elapsed, when a neighbour came in 
and said— 


“Well, Poppleton, our friend Hempsted is 
‘done for.’ ” 

«“ What!” ejaculated Poppleton, turning pale. 

«“ Why, Hempsted has failed.” 

«“ There, [ knew it!” exclaimed the other. “I 
knew it!” 

« Then, if you knew it, of course you are not at 
all in for it,” remarked the friend, quietly. 

«Ain't I? Yes, but I am though, to the tune 
of five thousand dollars!” 

« And you knew he was going to fail?” 

«“T knew he must fail; and have been going for 
a week past to sell his note to a broker, without 
recourse; but, fool-like, have put it off, and now I 
must come in, I suppose, for a meagre compromise 
of some thirty cents in a dollar. It is too bad!” 

«“ Well, Poppleton, we grow wiser as we grow 
older,” remarked the friend, whom we will call 
Harvey. “Bought wit, they say, is best. You 
will hardly be caught in another such a scrape.” 

«No, that I will not!” Poppleton responded, 
emphatically. 

Harvey, after lounging in Mr. Poppleton’s 
counting room for half an hour, returned to his 
own store. 

“Has Mr. Campbell been here’”’ he asked of 
one of the clerks. 

«“ Yes, and he waited for you some twenty or 
thirty minutes,” was the reply. 

“There, I knew he would be here to-day!” 
ejaculated Harvey, striking his fist upon the 
counter. 

«“ He said he would like to have seen you very 
much,” added the clerk, “before closing with 
Wright & Co. for the twenty cases of prints, of 
which he was speaking. He said that he would 
rather have had your assortment of patterns at the 
same price, if you would agree to his terms.” 

«“ Agree to his terms? Be sure I would! Who 
wants better terms than cash these times! It is too 
bad!” 
as he retired into his counting room, where he 
continued. “ Ain’t I a most fool! 
I knew he would be here this afternoon, and I in- 
tended to accept his terms. His cash would have 
carried me clear through to-morrow, and now I 
shall have to ‘shin it’ until I’m sick as death, and 
then, ten chances to one, if I ain’t protested. 
Fool, fool, that I am!” 

«“ Well, he is a fool!’’ remarked the clerk, as 
the principal retired to his counting room, on 
being informed that he had missed a good cus- 
tomer. “He knew Campbell would be here, and 
wanted to sell him his goods, and yet was out of 
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This last ejaculation was made to himself, 
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the way at the very moment. Well, this is a 
queer world.” 

“ Does Mr. Yielding stay here?” asked a stout 
man with a big stick in his hand, which he 
brought to the floor with an emphatic rap. 

«“ That is my name,” said the clerk bowing. 

« Ah, very well,” said the man, taking from his 
pocket a bundle of papers, and carefully looking 
over them. “ You superseded a debt for Thomas 
Appleton, I believe, some six months ago, did you 
not?” inquired the man, drawing forth a paper, 
and looking up into the face of the young man. 

«“ Yes, I did—and what of it?” 

“ Nothing: only he has failed to come forward 
with the money, and we must look to you for it.” 

“Humph! I knew it! I was sure of this, when 
I was weak enough to go that fellow’s security!” 
said Mr. Yielding, in an excited tone. 

«“ Are you ready to take up the account now 
asked the man with a business air, unmindful of 
the clerk’s exclamation. 

“ Have you seen Appleton?” 

“Yes; but he says he can’t do anything, and 
we intend looking to you.” 

« Well, how much is it?” 

«“ Twenty dollars.” 

“ Here it is, then; I suppose there is no getting 
away from it. I knew it! I was as sure that 
this would be the end of it as that I had a head on 
my shoulders.” 

“ The more fool you!” muttered the constable as 
he walked away, after pocketing the debt, costs of 
suit, interest, fees, etc. “But you're only a small 
sample of the children of folly I meet in my walks.” 

“ Well, brother chip, how do you do to-day?” 
said another officer of the law, addressing the in- 
dividual of the ‘ big stick,’ just alluded to. 

«“ Hearty—how are you!” 

«“ O, bright as ever. How’s business?” 

“ Rather dull. Never knew money so hard to 
come. People havn’t really got any. Use-to- 
could frighten a fellow out of a claim at once by 
saying ‘jail’—but it’s no use now. Some folks 
that I know of would be glad to get even there.” 

“Hard times, that’s a fact. Let me see, I be- 
lieve I’ve got a little bit of paper for you.” 

«“ For me?” said constable number one, looking 
half-alarmed. “ Nothing for me, I reckon.” 

«“ Yes, here it is. You are amerced in the debt 
of Hendrickson, whom you suffered to go on his 
own recognizance—and he is now G. T. T.” 

«“ There, I knew that would be the upshot of it, 
when I allowed him to go! What an uncon- 
scionable fool I am! And the debt is ninety dol- 
lars. I shall never be able to pay it!” 

« Tt’ll take a smart man to get away from me,” 
«I make all my customers toe the 
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said the other. 
” 
mark. 

« And me among the rest’” 

«“ Of course. You know every man must do his 
duty. If you had done your duty, you would not 
have been in the bad fix that you are. So come 
along.” 
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While this little scene was passing, a maiden 
was surveying herself in a mirror that hung in a 
house opposite to where the officers of law stood 
conversing. She was young and beautiful, and 
was dressed to go out, with richness and elegance. 

“Don’t you think the pavements too damp, 
Julia?” said her mother, coming into the room at 
the moment. 

“Ono, ma’! I am sure they are quite dry. It 
is a beautiful day, and the streets are crowded with 
ladies.” 

“ Still, my child, the air is raw, and the pave- 
ments must be damp, for only yesterday it rained 
throughout the day.” 

“Indeed, ma’, you are too particular. I am not 
such a puny one that I cannot breathe the fresh 
air. I am sure I am as healthy as Emeline Todd, 
or Florence Williamson, and I saw them go by, 
only ten minutes ago.” 

«You are very susceptible of cold, Julia. You 
know that yesterday you complained of a sore 
throat, and I have heard you cough several times 
through the day. I really wish you would not go 
out.” 

“TI wont go, unless you say that I may,” and 
the tears came into Julia’s eyes, indicating the 
great sacrifice she would make, if compelled to re- 
main at home. 

This touched her mother’s feelings, and she said, 
“TI do not wish to deprive you of your anticipated 
pleasure, Julia. It is only because I fear for your 
health that I object to your walking out to-day.” 

« But, indeed, ma’, there is no danger. See, I 
have on my thick-soled shoes. And I won’t stay 
long.” 

«“ Indeed I am afraid, Julia,” the mother urged, 
though half relenting. The daughter was quick 
to perceive this. 

“Say yes, ma’! 
hour.” 

« An hour in the street would*be sure to give 
you a violent cold.” 

«O, but I don’t expect to be in the street all the 
time. I have half-a-dozen calls to make, and shall 
be in the house two-thirds of the time.” 

«“ Well, Julia, I suppose I must say yes. But I 
do it reluctantly. Remember, I shall look for you 
home in an hour; and do not, upon any account, 
remain long in the street.” 

«“O no, I shall be very careful.” And the 
light-hearted maiden glanced from her mother’s 
presence like a sunbeam. 

True to her word, Julia returned at the end of 
an hour. 

“T am glad you are back,” said her mother, 
“for I have been troubled about you ever since 
you went away. I hope you have not taken cold.” 

“Ono, ma’! I feel in a glow all over. It is 
delightful out, and the streets are thronged with 
ladies. I should not have been home for an hour 
yet, if I hadn’t promised you.” 

The cheeks of the maiden wore a heightened 
colour, and her eyes sparkled with unusual lustre. 
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n ¢ These her mother noticed; and also, an almost im- ; «“ Why, I knew that she would take cold when 
a perceptible huskiness of the voice: the latter, she { I let her walk out this afternoon.” 
od thought, at times, was only imagination; still she “Then why in the world did you let her go?” 
id felt uneasy, and mentally blamed herself for hav- To this question poor Mrs. Colburn was silent, 
e. ing yielded to her daughter’s importunities. There for she knew not what reply to make. 
Pp, was cause for her uneasiness. Julia, whose con- «“ But I must run up and see her,” and the mo- 
at ¢ stitution was a very delicate one, had taken cold, ; ther hurried off to Julia’s chamber. 

and long before nightfall, was troubled with a “ What ails you, my dear?” she asked anxiously. 
It $ slight pain in her side, running up towards her «“ O, ma’, I feel just as though a knife were run 
th ¢ shoulder every time she took a more than usually { into my side, every time I draw a breath. O dear! 

long breath. Although she had obeyed her mo- ; O dear! what shall I do!” and the poor sufferer 
e- > ther’s injunctions to return within an hour, yet { almost screamed with pain. 
ed } she had remained in the street nearly the whole “Julia’s very ill,’ Mrs. Colburn said to her 

$ time of her absence, during which the dampness of } husband as she re-entered the parlour, in a few 

ot the pavements had thoroughly penetrated to her } moments after she had left it. “She has a dread- 
sh feet. ful pain in her side, which I fear may end in 
id, The pain in her side continued slowly to in- { pleurisy. Hadn’t we better send off at once for 
'y; crease; but Julia was unwilling to mention it, for ; the doctor?” 

she felt that she had been imprudent. Her father “ Certainly we had!” and Mr. Colburn pulled 
ou noticed her heightened colour at tea-time, and said, } the bell with a sudden jerk. 
re laughingly— ; «“ Tell John,” he said to a servant who entered, 
es “You blush as deeply, Julia, as if your beau ; “to run for the Doctor, and say to him that we 
Zo were present.” wish to see him immediately, as Julia is very 

The quicker motion of her heart, occasioned by 3 sick.” 
nd this remark, increased the pain in her side to such “« Yes, sir.” And the servant hurried away. 
he a degree that she could scarcely bear it without “ You say, that she has a very bad pain in her 
re- betraying its existence. But she made the effort, side’”’ Mr. Colburn said, moving towards the door. 

: and replied playfully to her father’s pleasant sally. «“O yes, and it almost makes her scream out at 

id, > Still her mother’s eye failed not to detect the ex- every breath she draws.” 
ed istence of something wrong, and her heart smote «“ Where do you feel pain, my dear?” the father 
ur her. asked with anxious tenderness, entering his daugh- 
Julia, whose side still continued to pain her ; ter’s chamber, and going up to the bed-side. 
I 2 very badly at every inspiration, retired early to her “QO pa’, it is all through my right side and 
ay bed, in the hope that its warmth and repose 2 shoulder.” 

would relieve her. «Ts it very bad, Julia?” 
ed, “ What is that?” asked Mrs. Colburn, Julia’s “Tt seems as if a knife were run through me, 
ick mother, about ten o’clock in the evening, as she every breath I draw.” And the poor girl actually 

sat in the parlour with her husband. And she lis- . screamed out with the acuteness of the pain. 
an > tened attentively. “ Poor child!” ejaculated the father compas- 

«“ What is it? I don’t hear anything,” Mr. Col- ; sionately, laying his hand upon her forehead, that 
ive burn said. was cold with a clammy perspiration. 

«“ There it is again. Don’t you hear it?” In the mean time, the mother had ordered hot 
the “No. What does it sound like?” water to be brought into the room, with which she 
val] “Like a groan. There! didn’t you hear it now saturated large folds of flannel, and applied 

again’” And she rose and pulled the bell. them, as hot as could be borne, to Julia’s side, in 
it I “T did hear something. A faint, low moan, it » the hope of producing temporary relief. The irri- 
you seemed. But it is only the wind moving a shut- ; tation thus occasioned, allayed, in some degree, the 
int, ter, perhaps.” acuteness of the pain, but not sufficiently to pro- 

“Go up, Susan, and see if anything is the mat- ; duce the desired relief; she was still in great agony 
the ; ter with Julia,’ Mrs. Colburn said to the servant § when the physician arrived. He looked grave 
e's who entered at the moment. when he saw her condition, for he well knew that 

The servant departed. her constitution was feeble, and unable to with- 
| of “There it is again!” the mother once more stand, without a severe shock, so violent an attack 

said. “Iam afraid something is the matter with { as that under which she was evidently labouring. 
her, Julia.” His first effort towards subduing the disease, was 
ince “O, I expect not, she seemed well enough at to bleed her freely, which soon reduced the pain; 
Id.” tea-time.”’ } other remedial agents, such as the case seemed to 
t is In a few minutes the servant returned, and said { require, were then used, and in the course of an 
with that Miss Julia complained of a pain in her side. hour, much to the joy of the parents, the patient 
our “There, I knewit! I knew it!” Mrs. Colburn fell off into a gentle slumber. 

exclaimed, so soon as the servant had withdrawn. But this was only a temporary condition. When 
ned “ Knew what, Mary?” Mr. Colburn asked, in a the physician came on the next morning, the pain 
sire. serious tone. had returned, though not with its original, knife- 
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like acuteness, and there was with it much fever. 
It is needless to trace the progress of the disease. 
At the end of the third or fourth day, its violence 
abated, but not until it had almost spent the life 
that sustained it; slowly did Julia Colburn recover 
from this severe illness, but with a constitution so 
enfeebled, that she could scarcely bear the slightest 
exposure. 

«“ You look very bad my dear,” said Mrs. Hart- 
ley, who with her daughter Mary, a delicate girl of 
seventeen, had called in to see Julia, after she was 
able to sit up in her chamber. “ What did you 
say had been the matter with her, Mrs. Colburn?” 

“ Something of the pleurisy.” 

“Indeed! That was bad.” 

«She went out, one pleasant afternoon, about 
ten days ago, when the pavements were damp from 
a recent rain, and took a violent cold.” 

«That was very imprudent, Julia,’ Mrs. Hart- 
ley said. “You must be more careful hereafter.” 

« But I had not the least idea that it would make 
me sick, Mrs. Hartley,” Julia replied, looking up 
into the face of her visitor. 

« No, they don’t think anything will hurt them,” 
Mrs. Colburn said. “ But, I knew when she went 
out that she would take cold.” 

« Still, ma’, you consented that I should go, or 
I would not have gone out.” 

“I knowI did; and there I was wrong.” 

“Strange,” said Mrs. Hartley to her daughter, 
as the two passed into the street, on leaving Mrs. 
Colburn and Julia, “that any mother should let 
her child, and one so delicate as Julia, go out on 
the damp pavement when she knew she would take 
cold!” 

“ Poor Julia Colburn has had a sick time of it,” 
Mrs. Hartley remarked to her husband that even- 
ing. 

« Ah, indeed! I did not know that she was ill. 
What has been the matter with her?” 

« Pleurisy, I believe.” 

« Why, how in the world did that happen?” 

“Tt happened strange enough; her mother let 
her go out one afternoon a week or two ago, when 
the pavements were damp, and she took cold.” 

«“ That was very imprudent.” 

“Imprudent! It was worse than that! Mrs. 
Colburn said, that she Anew she would take cold, 
when she let her go out.” 

“She must be a strange kind of a mother!” 
Mr. Hartley remarked, as he turned to his news- 
paper. 

«O, ma’!” exclaimed Mary, coming into the 
parlour at this moment. “See here, Mr. Williams 
has sent me a ball ticket for the splendid affair to- 
morrow night, with a note stating, that, if agreea- 
ble, he will call for me at the hour.” 

“ He is very kind,” Mrs. Hartley said. 

«“ But I hardly think it prudent for you to go 
out Mary,” her father said, “especially to a ball. 
You know that you take cold very easily, and that 
the slightest cold affects your throat.” 

«“ There is no danger at all, pa!” Mary urged, 
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the moisture gathering in her eyes. “ And I want 
to go so badly; you know that I have not been to 
a single ball this season, and it is hard to deny me 
the pleasure of this. I will dress warmly in going 
and returning, and you know that there is no dan- 
ger of taking cold in a ball room.” 

“TI don't think we need fear her taking cold, 
father,” the mother remarked, “ and it will be such 
a treat! Indeed, I am afraid we have kept her al- 
most too close for her health; she needs exercise 
and freedom.” 

«“ Well, perhaps you know best,” was the quiet 
reply of Mr. Hartley as he turned to his news- 
paper, and went on reading. 

“I shall be so happy!” 
low tone to her mother. 

«“ But you must be very careful, my dear; the 
least cold you know, will affect your throat,” Mrs. 
Hartley said, earnestly, for now that her husband 
had shifted off the responsibility upon her, she felt 
more serious about the matter. 

« O, I shall be careful, ma’; but there is no dan- 
ger. How do other girls get along’”’ 

“ Other girls have better constitutions than you 
have, Mary; don’t forget that. You cannot bear 
the smallest exposure, and so must be extremely 
careful of yourself.” 

«“ Don’t fear, ma’. I shall take care of myself.” 

On the next evening, arrayed in her thin ball 
dress, and light satin slippers, Mary Hartley await- 
ed the arrival of Mr. Williams. 

“ Hadn’t you better put your thick shoes on, 
Mary?” asked her mother, “and take your slippers 
with you?” 

“O no, ma’, what is the use of it. I have only 
to step into the carriage and out again.” 

“ But you have to step upon the pavements, and 
they are cold and damp at this season. Remember 
Julia Colburn.” 

“ Julia Colburn was on the street an hour; she 
told me so herself, when we were there yesterday; 
and she said, she knew then that she would take 
cold.” 

“ She must be a very strange girl to expose her- 
self, when she knew that she would take cold.” 

“So I thought then. But, indeed, ma’, there is 
not the least danger; I can run across the pave- 
ment in an instant, and then it is all over. I dis- 
like troubling Mr. Williams with my shoes; it is 
always unpleasant to do so. Some young ladies 
like to give their company all the trouble they can; 
but I think it wrong to give any where it can pos- 
sibly be avoided.” 

“ Well, I suppose you must have your own way 
about it. But, indeed, Mary, I would much rather 
You will take 


ejaculated Mary, in a 


see you wear your thick shoes. 
your cloak of course.” 

«O yes, all young ladies throw their cloaks 
lightly over their shoulders. Ah! there is the 
carriage now,” she added, as a vehicle stopped at 
the door. 

In a few moments Mr. Williams entered, and 
found Mary ready to accompany him. 
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THERE, 


«“ You must be careful not to let her take cold, ; from the grave of Mary Hartley. 


Mr. Wiliiams,” said Mrs. Hartley, in a tone of 
concern. 

« O, I will be very careful, madam; the windows 
of the carriage are all closed.” 

A sigh escaped Mrs. Hartley’s bosom, as she 
saw Mary glide across the pavement and enter the 
carriage, for she did not feel at ease in her mind. 

It was nearly three in the morning when Mary 
returned. 

“ How late you have staid, Mary!” Mrs. Hart- 
ley remarked, as she opened the door for her 
daughter. 

«“ But you ought not to have sat up for me all 
this time, ma’.” 

The quick ear of the mother detected a change 
in the sound of her daughter’s voice. It was evi- 
dently hoarser than it was when she parted with 
her early in the evening; but she did not remark 
upon it. 

It was, perhaps, an hour after Mary had retired 
to her room, which adjoined that of her parents, 
that both of the latter were aroused from partial 
sleep, by her loud and convulsive coughing. 

«“ There, I knew it! I knew it!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hartley, in a distressed voice. “I knew this 
would be the case when I let her go to the ball!” 

« And still you permitted her to go!” Mr. Hart- 
ley mentally said. “Strange inconsistency!” 

It was nearly two hours before the constant 
tickling in the larynx and trachea would permit 
Mary to sink into slumber. During all that time 
the cough was loud, concussive and incessant, 
jarring her whole frame, and producing a degree of 
exhaustion that finally, itself, subdued the irrita- 
tion, and the sufferer fell off into a deep sleep. 

On the next day, Mary could not speak above a 
whisper; she had a high fever, and an exhausting 
cough, occasioned by the tickling in the throat, 
that had returned. To relieve this, and draw off 
the high state of inflammation that existed in the 
lining membrane, leeches were applied by the phy- 
sician, which produced some degree of alleviation; 
but, by no means perfect nor permanent. 

Between the fever and the cough, both of which 
continued for nearly a week, Mary Hartley was 
reduced to the helpless state of an infant. From 
this, she began slowly to recover, but nature only 
reacted partially; the shock had been too much for 
the delicate frame—the healthful stamina of her 
system were gone. For a few years she lingered 
on, a burden to herself, and, at the age of twenty- 
two, sunk into an early grave. 

Shall we go on, and multiply instances of the 
singular folly so common to more than half of the 
world, that we have presented in pictures to the 
reader? Or shall we pause here? A word to the 
wise it is said is sufficient; but for fear that all our 
readers are not of that favoured class, we will draw 
one more sketch. 

“Tt was little better than self-murder!” mur- 
mured a young lady, with a slender frame and 
wasp-like waist, dashing aside a tear as she turned 
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“ How well do 
I remember, though but a small girl, the night when 
she took cold; and it is said that her mother and 
father both tried to persuade her not to go to the 
ball, but that she would not be influenced by them. 
Strange folly!” 

“ Indeed, Jane,” said the mother of this young 
lady to her, on the evening of the same day, as she 
was dressing to go out, “ you will seriously injure 
your health if you lace yourself so tightly.” 

“O, Il am not tight, ma’, see there; that is not 
tight.” 

«“ Yes, but J consider it very tight; Jane, if you 
continue compressing your chest in that way, you 
will break down your health; in a few years from 
this, when severe duties will tax to the utmost 
your naturally delicate frame, you will sink in pain 
and exhaustion under them.” 

«“ O, never fear for that, ma’, I am not tight,” 
drawing at the same time, upon the lacings of her 
stays, with all her strength. 

“T am afraid, my child, that you will know the 
truth when its convictions will have come too late.”’ 
And the mother sighed. 

“You give yourself unnecessary trouble about 
my lacing,” the daughter said. 

“ No, Jane, I do not; and to convince you that 
my fears are well grounded, I have procured two 
small drawings, one exhibiting the true form of the 
human chest, and the other its unnatural compres- 
sion by lacing, on purpose to make an impression 
on your mind. Here you see the true form of 
the ribs, swelling out broader as they descend, to 
give free action to the heart and lungs; and here 
is the mal-formation, by the continued external 
compression of a young lady’s stays. You see 
that the ribs, instead of swelling out as they de- 
scend, are all pressed forward, so as nearly to meet, 
thus lessening the cavity of the chest nearly one 
half of its dimensions. Is it possible, my child, 
for those vital organs, the heart and the lungs, to be 
in a healthy condition under these circumstances? 
Surely not! Your own waist is fast receiving this 
unnatural form, and unless you can be prevailed 
upon at once to abandon your folly, your after days 
—the days for which you are now living—the days 
of your most important duties, will be rendered a 
burden to you, and more than all, you will be 
unable to perform the most dear and sacred offices 
of a woman’s life.” 

« You say all this to frighten me, ma’.” 

“I do not, my child; it is solemn truth.” 

“But I cannot believe that the first of the 
drawings represents truly the shape of the ribs.” 
«“ Why do you not believe it, Jane?” 

«“ O, it is only one of the many schemes got up 
to frighten young ladies; but I am not one of the 
class that is easily alarmed.” 

The mother put away her drawings with a sigh, 
and the young lady went on to finish her toilet-— 
not, however, without some reproaches from the 
monitor within. Although she pretended not to 
believe the pictured representations, yet she felt a 
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conviction that they were true; but this conviction ; 
she stifled. 

Three years from that time, a young mother bent 
in tears over a sweet babe, that lay upon her bosom. 

« Dear little one! How can I put you away?” she 
murmured—*“ How can I resign you to the arms of 
another! I cannot, indeed, my husband, I cannot!” 

“ But Jane,” the husband tenderly replied, 
“your health, nay, your very life requires the sa- 
crifice; every hour that our dear little one lies at 
your breast, saps the foundations of your health. 
This our physician has decided, and we have no 
reason to doubt his skill and discernment; let an- 
other, then, perform for our babe the office of a 
nurse. You need not love her less, and she will 
be all unconscious of the change.” 

«“ But you know not, dear husband, a mother’s 
unutterable love for her first born, helpless, inno- 
cent babe. O,I could lay down my life for my 
sweet one!” 

And the young mother again gave way to tears, 
and clasped her babe with a strong, convulsive 
effort to her bosom; then she grew calmer, and sat 
still and thoughtful, looking down into its innocent 
sleeping face. Thus she sat, silent for many 
minutes; then, lifting her eyes, she looked with a 
sad, though calm and resigned face upon her hus- 
band and said, 


FOR THE THIRTEENTH OF OCTOBER, 


1841. 


“ You are right; I feel that you are right, dear 
husband! In earlier years, I could trifle with my 
health, even under remonstrance, and with a dis- 
tinct consciousness that I was wrong, and a con- 
viction that my folly would one day return upon 
me. OQ, how sadly now am I reaping the reward 
of that folly. Now, when I need all the strength 
of a naturally delicate body, which would have 
borne me through all of my trying duties as a 
mother, I sink under those duties, because I have 
destroyed the vital energies of my system; but I 
must submit to its penalties. I feel that I cannot 
now, sacrifice all my duties in one unutterable de- 
sire to nurse my own babe; she must draw her 
food from another bosom. O, what a strange un- 
natural folly was mine; and I did not enter blindly 
into it. I had a distinct consciousness that evil 
would follow; I knew that I would suffer for my 
wilfulness, and I am suffering, deeply, painfully.” 

The husband sighed as she ceased speaking, but 
he did not reply. In a few minutes Jane’s mother 
entered with the nurse, who was hereafter to fill 
her place; the child wag resigned to her arms, and 
then the young mother hid her face on her hus- 
band’s bosom, with feelings such as none but a 
mother, who has thus been forced to resign her 
babe, can imagine or describe. 
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BEING THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR FIRST MEETING. 


BY THE TRANSLATOR OF “WM. TELL,” 


“MARY STUART,” “JOAN OF ARC,” ETC. 


“ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright, 
With something of an angel light.”—WorpswortnH. 


Tuere’s nota waste, there’s not a gloom, 
3ut has its sunny spot, 

And hours ’mid saddest life, may bloom 
Too sweet to be forgot ; 

Such was that hour, so calm, so bright, 

Which first revealed her to my sight. 


A gentle mien, a gladsome eye, 
A soft, yet speaking face, 

Where moral goodness seemed to vie 
With intellectual grace; 

And truth and sanctity of soul 

Had stamped their halo on the whole. 


She came, she went! Long time I sought 
Her footsteps, but in vain; 

And all was now a moonlight thought, 
A phantom of the brain ;— 

Such as I'd seen in fancy’s glow, 

But never hoped to meet below. 


Weeks, months, rolled on ;—and I had given 
The vain expectance o’er, 

Nor dreamed to see, except in Heaven, 
The sweet illusion more ; 
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When chance—what pains had failed to do— 
Again revealed her to my view. 


One eve—oh! can I e’er forget 
That eve, that hour, benign ?— 
I'd gone—the scene’s before me yet— 
To bend at Shakspeare’s shrine; 
I’d gone to muse ’mid fields of air, 
And found an angel spirit there. 


As harbour to the mariner 
On ocean’s billows tost ; 
As light to the lone wanderer 
In forest-mazes lost ; 
As air, as health, to him who long 
Has pressed the bed of pain ; 
Thus bright to me, from out the throng, 
Beamed forth that face again. 


I’ve dwelt, proud Thames, amidst thy bowers, 
Glad Rhine, I’ve trod thy strand, 
I’ve gazed on the gems, on the garden-flowers, 
Of many a distant land,— 
Have gazed on the wise, on the good, and the fair, 
But on none,—No, NOT ONE,—that with HER might 
compare. 
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POPULAR PREJUDICES. 


BY MRS. 8. E. FARLEY. 


Ovr American writers visit foreign countries 
in quest of popular delusions, forgetting, or disre- 
garding the errors existing among their own coun- 
trymen. 
nary in their character, though not always as 
important in their effects, as the superstitions of 
the southern European, or the wild faith of igno- 
rant pagans. 

I will not describe the strange and extravagant 
delusions among some of our religious denomina- 
tions, although far more striking and important, 
than errors of any other character; I would not 
expose to possible ridicule, anything intended as 
worship of the Supreme Being, lest I should un- 
wittingly offend one of His little ones. 

Yet there are many practices common among 
us, so common indeed as hardly to attract our no- 
tice, unconnected with religious belief, which may 
seem trifling in themselves, but which tend to 
prove a want of that abiding faith in an overruling 
Providence, which should characterize the inhabi- 
tants of any Christian land. This simple faith 
would prevent the most unlearned and ignorant in 
other respects, from trick-trying, fortune-telling, 
the fear of ghosts and a belief in witchcraft; nor 
would a reliance on “luck and chance,” be ever- 
more known among us. Who would believe there 
are individuals in some of our largest cities, whose 
doors are daily thronged, not with the ignorant 
and degraded classes only, but with many com- 
paratively cultivated and enlightened persons, who 
seek a prospect of that future, wisely and gra- 
ciously hidden from the view of mortals, by an im- 
penetrable veil? ButI will confine my observations 
tomy own immediate neighbourhood, briefly stating 
a few points of the law of credulity, which governs 
the minds of our people. 

The most inveterate cases of scrofula, which 
have resisted all other applications, vanish at the 
touch of a seventh son; and hardy indeed would 
be the one who should deny his healing virtues. 

My neighbour on the right, is a firm believer in 
“apparitions” as she calls them, having had guests 
of that description on several occasions, of whose 
supernatural powers she gives a marvellous ac- 
count. This woman has a son with an unfortu- 
nate obliquity of vision, occasioned as she thinks, 
by a fall upon the right side of his head, when the 
child was but a few weeks old. I never meet her 
that she does not lament her want of courage in 
not giving “our Benny,” a tremendous blow on 
the left side of his head, “to fix his eyes right 

she has tried it “time and 
again,” but never could hit hard enough. Poor 
Benny! 
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These errors are sometimes as extraordi- 


again.” She says 


The commencement of any business or journey 
upon Friday is considered extremely hazardous. 
The skin of a black cat, whose sombre surface was 
never insulted by any hair of lighter character, isa 
remedy of sovereign virtue for a sore throat, croup, 
&c.; while the blood of a black hen whose verita- 
ble history would declare her guiltless, from the 
egg, of any other coloured feather, will cure the 
shingles, rheumatism, or anything else. 

The howling of a dog before the door or window 
of a sick person is a sure “ forerunner” of dissolu- 
tion; and a ringing sound in the head, is always 
a “ death-bell for somebody.” Destroying a snake, 
is as lucky to landsmen, as the killing of Mother 
Cary’s chickens is unlucky to sailors. A particu- 
lar joint of a calf is a “lucky-bone,” as effectual 
now to bring money, as was a weasel skin purse 
in days of yore. Swine and cattle must be slaugh- 
tered in the “increase of the moon,” or the meat 
will “shrink in the pot.” The seed of potatoes, tur- 
nips, onions, &c., must be sown or planted in the 
“decrease of the moon,” or they will “all grow to 
tops.” Eggs will prove addle unless the head of 
the sitting hen is turned to the east; and butter 
when melting will turn to oil, if it is not “ stirred 
against the sun.” 

I cannot number the dreams I have been told 
which all “come true;” the charming of wounds 
all have witnessed, and the magical cure of warts, 
none will doubt. Rods of the witch-hazei, when 
properly qualified, will point to undiscovered mines 
of gold or silver however deeply imbedded. Many 
have been the digging parties in this vicinity, and 
wonderful the operations. 

In the house on my left lives a stout athletic 
man, of little more than middle age, of good natu- 
ral abilities, and by no means destitute of cultiva- 
tion, whose ruling error is of a graver cast. I had 
noticed his wearing a small box suspended to his 
neck by a cord, and, having once alluded to the 
circumstance, my neighbour gave me the following 
relation— 

“« My parents had twelve children, each of whom 
as they arrived at the age of maturity, sickened and 
died of consumption. Just twelve months elapsed 
between the different burials, until eleven sons and 
daughters were laid in the grave. When my last 
brother died I had just attained majority. The 
sympathies of the people around us were strongly 
excited. When the grave was digging for Joel, 
some of our friends opened the coffin of the next 
older child, and found the body as fresh and 
fair as if the soul had just departed. As each 
brother or sister died, they fed upon the life of 
the next in age. Our friends then urged upon 
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282 THE WRECK OF 


my parents and myself the necessity of burning 
the heart of my brother and wearing the ashes 
about my person, as the only means of saving me 
from a like fate. But I could not consent to such 
a course, and he was buried. Two months passed 
away, and I could no longer conceal from my 
anxious parents the ravages of disease. They 
again urged burning the heart of my brother as 
being their only hope, and asI continued to resist, 
my mother called the aid of a still more powerful 
advocate. My wife, to whom I was then engaged, 
entreated me to consent. ‘If I am restored to 
health by such means, Abby,’ I replied, «I cannot 


live here. You must leave home and friends, and 


THE PEACOCK. 


go with me to some uninhabited spot.’ ‘I will,—to 
any part of the world,’ was her firm response. So 
the deed was done. I came here with Abby when 
there were no inhabitants but bears, catamounts 
and loupcerviers. I hunted, felled trees, tilled the 
soil, and built this house with my own hands; yet 
I am, as you perceive, still strong and hearty.” 

“ But may not your recovery be attributed to 
air, exercise, change of climate and different mode 
of living?” I inquired. He shook his head, touched 
the box, (the charm) and turned away. 

Surely when such things are believed and prac- 
tised in our own country, we need not wonder at 
the Vampyre tales of other lands. 
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THE WRECK OF THE PEACOCK. 


BY MRS. 8. J. 


“Lanp ho! land ho!”—The welcome word, 
Like summons to a feast is heard, 

And thronging on the deck they come, 

In every heart the thought of home ! 

What though their own dear homes were far, 
Yet lovely as the morning star, 

That ushers in the rising day, 

Their own fair land before them lay. 

Yes, there the broad Columbia gave 

Her largess to the ocean wave, 

And far and wide, in living green, 

An ocean wilderness is seen ; 

And Freeman’s foot with pride may tread, 
Wherever Freedom’s shield is spread. 


Well might their grateful hearts beat high, 
Like heroes from a victory, 
Forthey went forth with hero’s aim ; 
The hope to win some leaf of fame, 
Worthy their country’s brow to bind, 
Had nerv’d each heart and fir’d each mind, 
And borne them onward, day by day, 
And made them strong to do and dare, 
Since from the Chesapeake’s broad bay, 
With star-sown banner on the air, 
That proud ship took her way. 


That ship hath held her course, the while, 
Through seas where many a tropic isle, 
By incense-breathing flowers oppress’d, 
Seem’d lull’d in pleasure’s lap to rest, 

And fair as sleeping childhood lies— 
Trust not—there harbours death and sin ;— 
Without, the treach’rous reefs extend, 

And savage man lies crouch’d within, 
With tiger heart his prey to rend— 
Who heeds his specious welcome dies! 
But onward still that proud ship’s course, 
When iron Winter wieldsthe force 
Of his Antarctic sway ; 
Where storms and darkness rule the years, 
Nor hope, nor love, nor life appears ; 
But snow-pil’d mountains prop the clouds, 
And rock-ribb’d ice the waters shrouds, 
As though the world in chaos lay— 
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Even Spring no smile of joy recalls, 
Her sunshine freezing ere it falls. 


Those steadfast men, that dauntless crew, 
Had brav’d and borne those perils through ; 
Weeks, months, and years have pass’d away; 
And now they come with trophies won, 
Of wonders seen and duties done, 

Upon their country’s shrine to lay ; 

With tribute glean’d from every clime, 
Where science could explore— 

And wisdom learn’d from truths sublime 
On Nature’s deathless page impress’d, 

To prove Creative power divine, 

And make proud man adore,— 

As faith’s deep lore in Christian breast 
Of heavenly love is seal and sign, 

And upward bids his spirit soar. 

And though no conqueror’s trump they sound, 
Nor world have freed from tyrant’s chain, 
They’ve conquer’d winter’s stern domain,— 

*Neath freedom’s flag a world have found, 
Where tyrant ne’er can reign. 


What visions fair doth fancy raise, 
As on their country’s shores they gaze! 
The breathless silence seem’d so deep, 
You might have thought them fix’d in sleep, 
Save that the flashing eye betray’d, 
(Where Hope’s gay dreams, like sunlight play’d,) 
The rush of thoughts that o’er them sweep ;— 
Friends, fame, the past, the future, rise, 
As stars come forth in summer skies, 
Each lovely with the light it bears, 
While passing clouds smal! notice share ; 
So life’s cold fears and real cares, 
Melt, in Hope’s kindling light, to air. 


A shock! a shout! their dream is o’er— 
Sudden as bursts the thunder peal, 
When the blue lightning gleams like steel ; 

Fearful, as when from mountain hoar, 
Where the eternal snows are press’d, 

The loosen’d glaciers, rushing, pour 
Their storm on the green valley’s breast— 
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So sudden, fearful, shock and sound 
Hath toli—the vessel strikes the ground! 
Like hungry wolves, that how] in wrath 
On the benighted traveller’s path, 

The breakers foam on either hand; 
With the fell boa’s writhing bound, 

The hissing waters close around, 

And press the strong ship on the sand! 
Like giant chain’d, she meets the strife, 
And struggling groans like thing of life! 
What strength, what power her fate can stay, 
When the roused ocean claims its prey ? 
And have those wanderers scathless come, 

From polar storms and rock-sown seas, 

To perish, where the warm land breeze 
Seems laden with the prayers of home ? 


Oh! well for us that distance shrouds 
The dangers absent friends endure— 
How should we watch the gathering clouds! 
How weep o’er ills we could not cure! 
My son, my son !—oh! had I seen, 


ON 


HER BIRTHDAY. 


While shone that summer sky serene, 

And all around my home was fair, 

The perils thou wert doom’d to share— 
The sinking wreck, the failing light, 

The horrors of that long, long night, 

When every lapsing moment fell 

As though it struck the passing bell 

Which warns the doom’d that death is near— 
My heart had sunk, had died with fear ! 
How vain is human love to save— 

But He, whose bidding still’d the wave, 
Who raised the widow’s son from death, 
Could smooth for mine the ocean path ! 
His mercy bids them ne’er despair, 

He would not they should perish there ; 

So strengthened, rescued all, they stand, 
In gladness, on the sheltering land. 

Great God! our thanks, our hearts we give, 
That thou hast bade the lost to live! 

Still guide, still guard, where’er they roam, 
And oh, bring each in safety home! 


March, 1842. 


——>e 8 ————_ 


THE BIRD. 


A sHapy dell, a lonely nook, 

Where stole my sabbath hours away, 
Amidst whose tall grass flow’d a brook, 
That scarcely glitter'd to the day: 
There perch’d one little bird of song, 

And bade the hills his notes prolong. 


Its name I know not; but I know 

Its voice was blithe and sweet to me, 
When evening's sun with rosy glow, 

And evening’s breeze so soothingly 
Spake to the heart,—that trembling tongue, 
Deep from the beech-tree sweetly sung. 


I ne’er before had heard such strain, 
Of melody so rich and deep, 
Pour’d forth as it would wake again, 
The lov’d ones from their long sweet sleep! 


For the unknown his haunt had made, 
Within a consecrated shade. 


I have no earthly relic left, 

Except one soft bright lock of hair; 
He could not know I was bereft, 

And warble thus my griefs to share! 
Yet I have given that fancy room, 
Because he chanted o’er their tomb. 


Their woes were o’er !—that thrilling tone 
Deep in my heart-strings lingers still, 
And oft I stray in thought alone, 
Where blooms the dell and flows the rill; 
List’ning beneath the broad beech-tree, 
Sweet bird of evening-song, to thee. 
J.C. W. 
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TO MYRA, 


BY LEV 


For thee, my fair and gentle friend, 
On this, thy joyous natal day, 

Fond words and kindest wishes blend, 
To frame the tributary lay. 


Sweet child !—so innocent and fair! 

If ever grief, and pain, and care, 

In world like this, where griefs abound, 

And aught save care is scarcely found,— 

If these, could wish or prayer of mine, 

Avert from every path of thine, 

Each thought, each wish should upward tend, 
In prayer to Him—the Almighty friend, 


| ae PRI emmrmrmrmrmrm 0" 


ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
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That never care or grief should be, 
In life thy fearful destiny ! 


I would that ever, o’er thy head, 
Lightly as now might griefs descend ; 
That ever—’neath thy fairy tread 
Life’s thorny cares as gently bend! 
I would thy life might ever be 
Like some sweet flowing melody, 
Whose strains, ethereally soft 
As “ music of the spheres” at even, 
In murmuring cadence borne aloft, 
Should sweetly die away in Heaven! 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 
BY MPS. HALE. 

“T HAVE just seen a letter from a distinguished English 
authoress,”’ said Mrs. Marvin to the schoolmaster; “ would 
you like to hear her opinion of our American female 
poets?” 

“ Certainly—and I hope she does them justice,” returned 
the schoolmaster. “I think women of genius, indeed all 
women, should be careful to set the talents of their own 
sex inthe fairest light which truth will allow.” 

“To augment their own importance, by exalting the 
character of their order?” inquired Ellen Marvin. 

“No, I would not have that the governing motive, be- 
cause it would be a selfish one,”’ said the schoolmaster. 
“ But as women, from their nature and position in domes- 
tic life, must always be the first teachers of every human 
being, and thus hold the moral standard of society, I would 
have them aim to render their intellectual standard such 
as to command the respect of men of talent and learn- 
ing, so that goodness may be more prized, and a higher 
estimate placed on those christian virtues in which woman 
excels.” 

“T am rejoiced that my gifted English friend will illus 
trate your idea of a true female writer,” said Mrs. Marvin. 
“ Hear what she says: she is commenting on the American 
portion of the ‘ Ladies’ Wreath’—a work to which she 
awards high praise:—‘ The graces of poetry seem to be 
particularly prized—deservedly prized in America,—the 
association of tender sentiment with flowers of the minute 
beauties of nature. I think our exquisite poet, Mrs. He- 
mans, has introduced this taste among your fair writers, 
and a most charming department of poetry it is. I am 
pleased to see too, by the short biographical sketches of 
your poetical ladies, that so many of them are married and 
have families, whom they educate and manage so well, 
being equally efficient in their domestic avocations as in 
their literary pursuits; this will go a great way in remov- 
ing a prejudice that once prevailed so much against lite- 
rary women. And it alsosays much in praise of your 
American men, who, though busy with their farms and 
their merchandize, are pleased to have their wives en- 
gaged in more intellectual pursuits. I hope, however, it 
will not go too far, and make them consider writing poetry 
only as a woman’s occupation. Here Mrs. Marvin 
paused, and after observing that the remaining portion, 
though exceedingly kind and complimentary, was only 
for the eye of the lady to whom the letter was addressed, 
she folded and laid it by. 

“It is indeed a very interesting letter,” observed the 
schoolmaster, “and evinces three of the highest requisites 
either for a poet or a critic.” 

“ And what are those ?” asked Ellen. 

“Good sense, refined taste, and just principles,’’ he re- 
plied ; “these qualities or qualifications, whichever they 
are termed, give the power to seize on and exemplify 
the true, the beautiful, the poetical, and also incline 
the writer to observe that proper medium in advancing im- 
provements, so desirable in preserving the harmony of our 
faculties ”’ 

“T am glad she has drawn a favourable inference re- 
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specting the character of our American men,” said Ellen; 
“ because it is true; and because I think their encourage- 
ment of female education and female talent, ought to 
make them esteemed and loved by the whole sex.” 

“ And yet some of our most accomplished and lovely 
young women show a preference for foreigners,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“That is because their imagination has been dazzled 
and their taste corrupted by the frivolous European novels,” 
said Mrs. Marvin. “ The weak demented creatures think 
they will reach their paradise of fashionable life at once, 
if they can marry a man who has waltzed at Almack’s.” 

“T wish we could banish those weak, washy, pernicious 
novels,”’ said the schoolmaster. 

““T saw a letter the other day from a French lady, one of 
those excellent women who redeem the frivolity of their 
age and nation; and she detailed a plan which may be 
found useful here,” said Mrs. Marvin. “I borrowed the 
letter to show you. Pray, Ellen, get it—it is in my letter 
box, and read the extract I have marked.” 

Ellen immediately obeyed her mother, not even stopping 
as she passed the mirror, to glance at her own pretty face, 
or arrange her hair, and having seated herself, she read as 
follows: it had been translated. 

“ One of our friends, a man of merit, and whom we es- 
teem very highly, as well as his wife, has formed in con- 
cert with usa plan to establish a choice circulating libra- 
ry, destined to counterbalance, as much as possible, the 
bad effects produced by the numerous reading-rooms, 
which place in all hands, and spread everywhere, the 
most dangerous works, and the sad consequences of bad 
reading. Especially women, who have not the active life 
of men, and cannot therefore correct the visions of imagi- 
nation as easily, are becoming more and more sensible of 
this fact in our country. We wish therefore to succour 
these children, young persons, young women, and parents, 
and form a choice library of sound and healthy reading, 
which will develope and enkindle the soul, enlighten the 
mind, and vivify and direct the imagination. We shall 
place a clerk at the head of our establishment, and will 
not allow any book to enter this library whose tendency 
is dangerous. We shall issue to subscribers a leaf of the 
catalogue every month, giving the titles of the works and 
a short account of their moral and literary character, as 
well as the effect they will probably produce on the in- 
telligence, character, and taste of the people. As may 
be practicable, we will submit these opinions to the con- 
sideration of those who are generally known as good 
judges. 

“T should be happy to receive your approbation, and 
your advice on this plan, which has already gone into ope- 
ration. For we have already secured the services of a fit 
young man, as a clerk, and are collecting books, and form- 
ing a list of works on Education, Religion, Morals, Philo- 
sophy, History, Voyages, Poetry, Tales, Novels, and amus- 
ing reading, which last order of books, we are perfectly 
aware, will disgust in some measure more serious readers, 
however scrupulous we may be in their selection, for to 
them they seem to the soul what sugar-plums are to the 
body. Notwithstanding all this, we believe it impossible 
to do without them. In a library, where works of poetry 
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and imagination are wanting, there will be few readers, { quired. I say trueor pretended, because very often in such 
and consequently it will be useless.” The letter was § a mixed multitude of scholars, justice is administered but 
dated Paris, March, 1841. 2 lightly, and often the innocent bears the blame of the 

“ The plan seems a feasible one,” said theschoolmaster; { guilty.” 

2 “the flood of vile and pernicious books, novels and me- “ Their poetical method of punishment has never been 

$ moirs especially, issued at Paris, makes this movement of practised in our schools, I presume,” said the schoolmaster. 
the friends of morality necessary and wise. 1 hope it may “ We should not have so many dabblers in rhyme, if it were 

| prove successful.” adopted; none but a real genius could love poetry after 
“T wish something of the kind could be done here,” said having been made to write, or even copy it under fear of 

Mrs. Marvin. the lash.” 

3 “Our ‘Family Libraries,’—‘ School Libraries,’ and the “Yet you approve of these attempts at verse-making by 

like, are prepared on a similar plan of selecting good and our youth?” said Ellen. 

$ suitable books,” said the schoolmaster. “Certainly, if they attempt it, chiefly as a literary exer- 

; “ But would it not be well to have our Circulating Libra- cise to strengthen or refine their own powers of mind,” 

; ries more select ?” inquired Ellen. said the schoolmaster. “But they should not expect to 

3 “Undoubtedly,” replied the schoolmaster; “though I charm the public with these jejune, hasty and desultory 

$ trust there will never be found here the same necessity as efforts. They mistake fancy for genius, the light of their 

; now exists in France, unless indeed, the fashion of reading own little lamp for the sun shining in his strength.” 

§ French novels is introduced among us, which I do not be- “We have not received as many articles as usual from 

§ lieve can be done. The production of such licentious Correspondents this month,” said Ellen. “ Here is one 

; works in the English language would never be tolerated.” that has been on hand some time, a very good one too— 

; “But they are beginning to introduce translations of ‘ Visit toa Watering-Place:’ shall it be accepted ?” 

2 these pictures of French life among us,’’ said Mrs. Marvin. “ Yes, and inserted soon as we have room,” said the 

$ “Even an English woman has ventured to do this.” schoolmaster. “And so also shall be this little poem, 

; “ You mean Mrs. Gore, I presume,” said the schoolmas- ‘ The Indian Maid’s Toilette.’ 1 do not find any other 

$ ter. “She will receive her reward—the contempt or pity toaccept, though I have, as usual, laid aside a number for 

§ ofall who read her book, ‘ The Lover and Husband ;’ and further examination.” 

; if she persist in this course of catering for the morbid tastes “ Shall I read the titles of the rejected ?” inquired Ellen. 

; of the voluptuous and the vile, she will soon lose her repu- On receiving permission, she took up a long poem entitled 

; tation and influence as a popular English writer. No “ Telmora, or the Black Knight.” 

; woman, who disseminates immorality in sentiment, or en- “ Oh, that is a Coleridge sort of a ballad,” said the school- 

¢ courages vice by palliating and adorning it with the sem- master. “ The author has read the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ and 

; blance of virtue, will be upheld by the Anglo-Saxon race. many other ghostly poems. It ends quite graphically— 

fF ae RS eee 8 whee, San ae te “Then wailing cries and dying groans, 

( -, -] Bi 8 y , i : 

_— t immediately retreat, she will be hurled to de Rose o'er the churchyard green, 

; . : ‘ Telmora fled among the bones, 

2 “May you prove a true prophet,” said Mrs. Marvin, ind nemerentin eenenen* 

2 earnestly. ‘ But do not let us confine our hopes of moral 

renovation to the Anglo-Saxon race. I think this effort of “Pray do not let us disturb him,” said Ellen. “ But will 

’ the French ladies to purify the public taste respecting not the writer, who is probably young, be greatly disap- 

$ literature, is of great moment. And even in Italy, exam- pointed ?”” 

; ples of the same devotion to moral and mental improve- “ Perhaps so,” replied the schoolmaster. “ But I see glim- 

$ ment may be found among their women. I have herea merings of genius in this attempt, and if he live a few years, 
letter from an Italian lady, now residing in Paris, for the he will thank us for sparing him the mortification of see- 

» sake of obtaining greater facilities in educating her sons, ing such an unfinished piece in print. What comes next?” 
to whom she herself acts the part of tutor as well as mother. “ The Last Ball.” 

She is distinguished for her talents, has prepared a num- “It won't do,” said the schoolmaster. “Read on, and 

» ber of elementary books in her own language, because she make an end at once.” 

} found none suitable for children; and the extract from her “Here is ‘The Haunted Well of Palestine”—' To a 

} letter, which Ellen may now read you, shows the tender and Flower.’—‘ Stanzas to L.’—‘ Her Birthday.” 

} self-denying, as well as the intelligent and thoughtful mo- “That last has some fine lines, and is, throughout, 

} ther. Such women must raise up a good race of men. I am marked with good sense, but we have not room for it,’’ said 

} aware that these examples are rare, but they are encou- the schoolmaster. 

} Faging. Even ten righteous, you know, would have “ Then there are a number of others,—‘ The Beautiful 

} saved Sodom from destruction.” As she paused Ellen read Star..—‘ A Mother's Lay..—‘ Genius ’—‘ The Tempter,’ 

} the following passage: and ‘ The Old Maid,’—a Parody on Alice Gray.” 

“T continue to devote myself entirely to the education of “T dislike parodies,” said Mrs. Marvin. 

} my two sons. One is thirteen, the other ten. I do not “TI seldom find a good one,” said the schoolmaster. 
send my children to college, but give them masters at the “ This has some merit, but the wit is not very refined. It 
house at present. This practice I shall continue until it will not do forthe ‘ Book.’ ” 
becomes too inconvenient, because I tremble while I think “‘ Must we preserve all these rejected articles ?”’ inquired 
of the dangers they will meet by coming in contact with Ellen. 
children badly brought up, and I also deplore the surcharge “ No, we cannot take that trouble,” replied the school- 
of useless and even bad labours which is put upon our poor master. “Those who send us their productions must keep 
children. For the least fault, for the least infraction of copies. It ought to satisfy any reasonable person that we 
the discipline, they are obliged to write one hundred, two read and note his or her communication; and we hope our 
hundred, and even five hundred lines of poetry for punish- correspondents are all reasonable. When an article is sent 
ment. This practice is, I think, both absurd and cruel. with the request to have it returned immediately, if not 

{ One proof that its effect is bad, arises from the fact that the accepted, we shall return it—otherwise all the rejected 
best parents permit the elder sisters or brothers, to aid the will be consigned to the fate of heretics under the reign of 
guilty, true or pretended, to write the lines which are re- the Inquisition.” 
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Beauchamp, or the Kentucky Tragedy. A Tale of Pas- 
sion. By the Author of “Richard Hurdis,” “ Border 
Beagles,” etc. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia, Lea & 
Blanchard, 1842. 

It is a curious fact that, simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of this novel, we actually received a communication, 
signed by a number of our respected friends and subscri- 
bers in Missouri, requesting us to obtain the necessary 
materials relating to this famous Kentucky tragedy, and 
work them up into a tale for the Lady’s Book. We can 
now inform our correspondents that their wish has been 
anticipated; the accomplished author of “Richard Hur- 
dis” having wrought up that fearful history into a form 
which will give it a permanent place in the national lite- 
rature. The subject could not possibly have fallen into 
abler hands. All its capabilities have been seized with a 
firm grasp, combined into a beautiful and imposing pic- 
ture, and placed before the beholder, with the skill ofa first 
rate artist, and the feelings of a stern moralist. The daugh- 
ters of the West will now see the seducer and slanderer 
of female innocence consigned to that immortality of in- 
famy which he has so richly deserved. 





Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb. Philadelphia, 
Lea & Blanchard, 1541. 


A Sequel to Cecil, or the Adventures of a 
Philadelphia, Lea & 


Cecil, a Peer. 
Cozcomb. By the same Author. 
Blanchard, 1842. 

These two books are easily characterized. “Cecil” isa 
story without a plot; “Cecil, a Peer,” is a rambling narra- 
tive without story or plot either. The provoking manner 
in which the reader is tantalized with the expectation of 
coming to something like a denouement—something hav- 
ing the elements of consistent action—something like 
unity and design—is past all endurance. The parts are 
well enough executed. Some ofthe pictures of high life, and 
here and there a tragical scene or a moral incident, are capi- 
tally done. But asa whole, each of the books is a failure. 
That learned critic, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, saysthat a 
history should have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
So should a novel; and we would suggest to the author of 
Cecil the propriety of taking from Mr. James, or the author 
of Beauchamp, a few lessons in the art of constructing 
plots, before he attempts the concoction of another work 
of fiction. 





The Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called the Magnificent. 
By Witi1aM Roscos. From the Sixth London Edition, 
corrected. 2 vols. 8vo., with a Portrait. Philadelphia, 
Carey & Hart, 1812. 

This is one of the most celebrated historical works of the 
present age. It placed Mr. Roscoe in the first rank of Bri- 
tish authors, and opened to his countrymen the treasures 
of Italian literature. Under the modest title of a “ Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici,” the accomplished and elegant writer 
has given a classical history of the republic of Florence, 
from the time of Cosmo de Medici, gratefully called by 
the Florentines, the Father of his Country, down to the 
final extinction of their liberties. In connection with the 
main subject of the work, the author has skilfully wrought 
in a history of the revival of learning and art in Italy, 
together with full and satisfactory notices of that brilliant 
court of literati whom it was the pride and glory of the 
Medici family to patronize and support. The character of 
Lorenzo himself, as a statesman, an author and a patron of 
literature and art, is drawn in a masterly style; and the 
important political services which he rendered not only to 
Florence, butto all Italy, as well as the literary services 
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which he rendered to the universal cause of human know- 
ledge and civilization, are placed before the reader in the 
true spirit of a faithful and enlightened historian. The 
works of Lorenzo and a number of curious and interesting 
documents relating to the leading characters of his age, 
form the appendix to the work. 

It is gratifying to see books of this description reprinted 
in this country, by publishers who are willing to do them 
justice by an elegant style of printing. They should find 
their way into all our libraries. This work in particular 
deserves the attentive perusal of Americans, on account of 
the lessons of political wisdom which it inculcates. It 
shows us how republics are founded and sustained; and it 
shows us also how they are undermined and ruined. The 
fair structure of Florentine liberty was based on virtue and 
integrity, raised by industry and ability, and ruined by cor- 
ruption and sedition. 





Mr. Daniel Mallory, one of the oldest publishers in this 
country, is about to issue a handsome work intwo volumes, 
to be called “ Short Stories and Reminiscences of the Last 
Fifty Years, by an old Traveller.” Judge Noah, General 
Morris, and L. G. Clark, Esq. who have perused the manu- 
script, commend the sketches in the strongest terms. The 
retail price of the work will be $1 00. Orders may be ad- 
dressed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 





J. H. L. of Williamsport, Pa. has our thanks for her kind 
letter and contribution of January 5th. 

eo 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress of gray satin; the corsage is made three 
quarters high, and sloped at the front of the neck. It is 
tight to the bust, and has three rows of trimming or puffing 
of the material of the dress, coming from the shoulder to the 
centre of the waist. The sleeves are rather full, but taken 
in very far down at the top of the arm, and also from a lit- 
tle way below the elbow to the wrist (see plate). They 
are finished with narrow lace ruffles, falling over the edge 
of the glove. The bonnet is of drawn-lace; it is very 
small, scarcely shading the face atall. It has a wreath of 
roses going across the top. 

Fic. 2.—Drawn capotte of moss-green or blue crape trim- 
med with the same. It comes rather more over the face 
than the white one, and it is cut all in one piece with the 
exception of the round at top (see plate); it is without 
flowers, or any ornament whatever. The dress is of nan- 
keen colour silk. The corsage is tight, and three quarters 
high ; the sleeves are similar to those of the other dress. 
Gauze scarf, lace collar. 

Fie. 3.—Promenade dresses—Dress of cambric muslin. 
Corsage and long sleeves The dress is only three quar- 
ters high, and is made to fasten at back. The skirt has 
three enormous tucks, each edged with lace. The tucks 
are placed at distances so that the upper one is only a 
short way below the waist. (See plate.) White crepe lisse 
bonnet, lined with pink, and ornamented with small 
sprigs of flowers. Hair in bands. 

Fic. 4.—Dress of striped gros de Naples. The corsage, 
open in front as far as the waist, is quite tight. Sleeves 
long and tight, without any trimming whatsoever, except 
cuffs that turn up at the wrist. (See plate.) The skirt has 
nine tucks put on in threes; with a space between each 
three, but none between the tucks. Hat of yellow crape, 
ornamented with flowersand lace. The flowers beneath 
thefront are red. The hair is in bands, lace frill turned 
over the neck of the dress, lace ruffles. 
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